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For the National Era. 
LE GUERREADOR. 


BY HARRIET N. NOYES. 


The warfare is over, the red field is won ; 
Death’s hand hath been busy—forever is done 
Their conflict, who fell ere the setting of sun. 

In the flashing light 

Of the moon that night, 
Thoy were voiaeless and stillin their gleaming array. 
Whose ery had rung high at the dawning of day— 
Whose blow had been swift and yet sure in the fray. 


There are prayers of the dying borne out on the air ; 
There are wild cries for loved ones unheeding them 
there ; 
There are eyes raised to Heaven in voiceless despair ; 
And the tread of men 
Who are seeking again 
The corse of their chief in the ranks of the dead. 
From the crimson field, with a muffled tread, 
They bear him away to a fitter bed. 


In the wildwood depths was a shadowy glade, 
Where the old oaken boughs a green roof made 
O'er the mossy couch where the dead was laid. 
With a sterner might 
To die for the right, 
Do they who have served him and loved him the best, 
Now fold the hands quietly over the breast, 
And lay him down softly and sadly to rest. 


The trumpet blast in that greenwood glen, 
The fierce war cry and the tread of men, 
Shall rouse to the onset, 0, never again ; 
But the wind’s deep hymn, 
In the forest dim, 
Hath a solemn sound in each leafy tree; 
Hath a voice as it sweeps o'er the grave of the free, 
0 warrior true, like a wail for thee. 


— 


For the National Era. 


MOLLY GRAHAM: 
OR, HOW JOHNNY WON HIS FIDDLE. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


“Do, Molly, answered a voice, apparently 
from over her head, “why, ride, girl, ride! 
There is Lightfoot, she’ll be right glad to get a 
mou’full of gran’ther Graham’s clover agin,” 
and before the girl could give vent to her terror 
by a scream, a black ball dropped lightly from 
the limbs of an old willow, to her feet, and, 
springing up, displayed the misshapen figure 
of poor Johnny. 

“Why, you here, Johnny,” she said, “How 
could you scare me so ?” 

“Yes, Johnny thought he’d come arter ye, 
to see that the spirits didn’t get ye. So when 
he seed you squatted down yonder, like an old 
goose, he climbed up the tree, to hear what 
deviltry cross Mat and Bill war hatchin.” 

“And did you hear?” asked the girl. 

“Didn’t [? Haint Johnny got ears as well 
as other folks? But ride, Moll, ride, or John- 
ny’ll lose his fiddle.” 

“Ride where?” she asked, willing in this 
extremity to take counsel of one who not un- 
frequently manifested an acuteness of intellect 
strangely at variance with his usual childish 
manner, and whose attachment to her was one 
of the most prominent traits in his character. 
“Where shall I ride ?” 

He did not reply in words, but pointed with 
a significant gesture in the direction of R——. 

“And what then?” she asked. 

“Tell ’em to send down a whole lot of 
troopers to catch cross Mat and the rest on 
em, and then Johnny’ll get his fiddle in spite 
of ’em. But mind,” he continued, earnestly, 
after a pause, “they mustn’t hurt Bill.” See- 
ing that the girl didn’t speak, he added— 
“ Mebby Johnny’ll go himself;” and he began 
to chant, in a low tone, a distich from Mother 
Goose— : 

“ Ride away, ride away, 

Johnny shall ride,” &e. 
_ “Whist! whist! Johnny,” said the girl, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm, as she stood for a 
few seconds, painfully revolving the expediency 
of the plan suggested by his words, and its 
possible consequences to Bill Glover, who, rude 
and reckless as he was, had always vindicated 
his claim to manhood, by treating her with 
respect. 

“If I don’t go, the blood of young Stanforth 
will rest on my head. And Harry Lawten—I 
know he’ll blame me, too! If I do go, then I 
may bring ruin on Bill and his family”— 
thought the maiden; and, perplexed, uncer- 
tain what ‘course to take, she clasped her 
hands in despair. 

“Johnny,” she said at length, “I know you 
can keep a secret, if you’ve a mind to.” 

“Can’t 1?” returned he, with a quick look 
of intelligence. “Di{ln’t I see somebody meet 
somebody on this yery spot one night, and 
didn’t I lie snug among the leaves in the old 
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which the maiden herself had taught him years 
ago, aroused her. He was coming from the 
barn, and her tears fell fast, as she listened to 
his voice, as it rose soft and clear, to the follow- 
ing words, and thought of all that might be 
ere she heard them again: 


“Come down from your bower, my fair ladie, 
Come into these arms of mine; 

And we will flee to a far-distant land, 
Where the sun doth ever shine. 

“ The ladie came down from her bower so high, 
Her ain true love for to meet; 

And he has kissed her bonnie red lip, 
And oh! that kiss was sweet. 

“He has mounted her on his ain gude steed, 
And awa to the souti: they do flee ; 

But lang ere they crossed the Scottish border, 
An ice-cauld corpse was she.” 


Hastily donning her riding gear, she stole 
through the window, and joined the lad, whose 
song had ceased as soon as he saw her emerge 
from the shadow of the house. With his 
finger on his lip, and an air of importance 
which, under other circumstances, would have 
drawn # hearty laugh from the girl, he took 
her hand, and led her down the street a few 
rods, where she found her own horse, ready 
saddled and tied to the fence, 

Before she sprang into the saddle, she paused 
and pressed a kiss on the poor lad’s forehead. 
Surprised at the tears that fell at the same 
time, he looked up anxiously in her face and 
said— 

“Don’t cry, Molly; never fear for Johnny ; 
he’ll have his fiddle yet.” 

Gathering up her reins, she spoke to the 
well-trained animal, which struck into a can- 
ter, and a few moments after she was urging 
her way up the steep ascent on the east. 


. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the night of Molly Graham’s sudden 
flight from Bill Glover’s, an ancient couple sat 
alone in the large front room of an old-fash- 
ioned farm-house, standing about half a mile 
distant from the one selected by General Put- 
nam as his quarters. As the old man rose and 
crossed the room for a handfull of white ash 
splinters, with which he was mending the 
holes in his good wife’s clothes-basket, he dis- 

layed a tall, bony figure—one that would in 
its day have measured six feet and more, 
though now the shoulders were somewhat 
bowed, as well from disease as age. His face 
was pale and furrowed by many wrinkles, 
but lit up by a pair of large. blue eyes, mild 
and serene in their expression as a noon-tide 
sky in June, while his high, bald head was 
fringed with hair of that peeuliar silvery white- 
ness so beautiful on the head of age, which 
clung about his neck in curls. His whole as- 
pect gave one the impression of venerableness, 
and you felt, at once, that he was not unwor- 
thy of those primitive days when the angels 
sojourned with the children of men. This 
was Andrew Graham, and the angels did so- 
journ with him, for we cannot but believe that 
some of the fair children he had seen pass on 
before him to the Unseen Land were with 
him at all hours, to strengthen and to comfort, 
just as truly as Molly and Andie, his only re- 
maining grandchildrien, were with him, a 
visible blessing to his aged heart. Oh! how 
many unseen angels are sitting by our hearth- 
stones, and blessed, thrice blessed, are the 
dwellings thus sanctified, for 

“Tt is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all!” 

The old dame, in the whitest of all caps, 
with its border shading a pair of bright, black 
eyes, and a face not exactly wrinkled, but 
slightly withered, like a sound apple kept late 
in the spring, is Goodie Graham, his wife, or 
Aunt Sara, as the young folks call her—the 
kindest, liveliest, cheerfulest, most companion- 
able old dame in the whole county, as ready 
to-take an jnterest an their affairs as when, 
half a century or more before, she and Andrew 
Graham had 
“Sat in the brave old screen, and age had looked 

ang sig ed, : 
Alack! their simple hands were free, their cunning 
hearts were tied. 

She was knitting a stocking for the old man, 
none of your short, half-way things, but a real 
old-fashioned stocking; and the long slope 
from the calf to the heel was marked at regu- 
lar intervals by a white thread—for the old 
dame’s eyes were getting dim, and she did not 
like to be deceived in the distance of one nar- 
rowing from the other. It was getting much 
later in the evening than the old people 
thought, for the friendly voice of the comical- 
faced clock in the corner of the room was 
silent, as if it sympathized with the troubles of 
the times.” In fact, this was the case; for 
Bill had only stated the truth, when he said 
that the clock-weights of the patriots had 
been taken off, and run into bullets, to supply 
the lack of ammunition. Every clock in the 
whole town of R was silent, save the min- 
ister’s; the time-weight in his had been spared, 
that he might know when to call them up to 
worship on the Sabbath. 

“T do wonder what makes Andie stay so 
late!” exclaimed the good dame, at last, roll- 
iug up her knitting, and fastening upon it her 
great, butterfly-shaped knitting-sheath. “He'll 
get so bime-by, that he never’ll know when to 
come home,” she added, as she rose and peered 
out into the bright starlight. 

“Don’t worry, mother. No harm will hap- 
pen to the lad between here and neighbor Law- 
ton’s,” replied her husband, as he put the fin- 
ishing touch to the basket, and handed it over 
for her inspection, with—“ There, it’s about as 
good as new, now, mother!” 

“Yes, jest as good,” she replied, setting it 
aside, and placing the great Bible, with its 





willow yonder, and see somebody kiss some- 
body, and never let on a word about it to Bill 
nor Hetty ?” | 

_ It seemed the maiden knew something about 
it, for a Bright flush mantled her cheek, and 
she said, hurriedly— 

“Nonsense, Johnny. Come, let’s go home, 
or they’ll think we are lost.” , ; 

They walked on in silence until they reached 
the stone wall behind the house. Here Johnny 
paused, and saying, with one of his peculiar, 
pee glances, “ Johnny’ll saddle Lightfoot 
himself,” darted over the fence, and went to- 
wards the field known as the “ three-square,” 
crooning the end of some old ditty, while the 
maiden made her way into the house. 

_Hetty Glover was no consumer of the mid- 
night oil, and Molly had scarcely announced 
her success in finding the jacket, when the 
matron advised, or rather commanded, her to 
go to bed. . 

“Bill and Mat are off again on some fool’s 
arrent or other,” she said. “They may thank 
their stars, if they don’t run their necks into a 
halter yet.” 

Molly started, for the words seemed to echo 
her own painful thoughts; but Hetty was too 
much absorbed in her own troubles to mind 
her. She was about to bar the door, when the 
girl reminded her that Johnny was still out. 

“Til warrant it. He’s allers a kitein off 
Some’ers when he hadn’t ought to be. He 
poy | stay out, for what Icare. I’m not a gwine 
to leave the door on the lateh, and nobody in 
the ‘house but women and children.” 

She did bar the door, but the mother in her 
i the better of her ill-humor ; for, as she left 

© room, Molly saw her withdraw a nail from 
over one of the windows, so that the boy could 
gain admittance, if he chose. 

r Hetty Glover! There was much in.her 
domestic life, aside from the never-ceasing 
y2res of maternity, that_ went to account for 

ty and querulous temper! _ 

; the capacity of guest, for the maiden was 
yuy On @ visit to the house of her who had 


her uncle’s wife, Molly occupied the a her shi 
in- 


fobs te 


binding neatly covered with green flannel, to 
protect it from dust, on the small candle-stand 
between them; and adding, as she took her 
seat, and smoothed out the tapes to her checked 
apron—“T don’t know, gran’ther; I feel 
kinder fidgety to-night, jest as if something 
was going to happen; and I wish the boy was 
at home.” 

“Oh! he’ll want to stay until thé last bullet 
isrun. I knew how it would be when [ told 
him he might go; but then boys must be boys, 
you know, mother,” returned the old man, as 
he deliberately settled his great-eyed glasses 
on his nose. “But [ll tell you what I do wish,” 
he went on, after a moment’s pause. “I wish 
our Molly was safe at home. ‘Short. visits 


exactly the place for a young girl.” 

7 That's ea what thee fsa thinkin’ all 
day. I can’t think what makes the child stay 
so. But I s’pose she finds somes to keep 
her busy all the while,.and she always wi 
when Hetty Glover is mistress. I woulda’t 
have let her gone, only Hetty plead so hard. it 
is such an out-o’-the way place too—but, then, 
Bill. Glover, rough as he is, always seems to 
think a great deal of Molly, and would scorn 
the notion of her coming to harm under his. 
roof.” 

“Seeming and being are two things, mother, 
and Bill isn’t a mind to put himself much. out 
of the way for anybody, least-a-ways for wo- 
men kind, as he calls t We had better 
send for the girl home.” : 

The old man had scarcely ceased ng 
when merry voices were heard on the doorstep, 
and Andie, a lad of pica 5 or 80, ona in, ac- 
companied by a yonng soldier, in the Continen- 
tal ifort, Asi ‘athletic figure and hand- 
some, manly face would have @ passport 
in his favor anywhere. 

He was evidently a welcome guest, and the 
old dame, in her joy at seeing him, forgot for a 
time to chide Andie for sta out so late. 
When she did think of it, the b ered 
with & level, as he leaned affec y over 


when we were turni 


bullets? Besides, 





make long friends ;* and. Bill Clovor’s isnot, 


adding their written names, th par, moses, 

aehgeak i es ponte a A ay Ace an 

“How could'I take note of the hour, — ie, 
we father Time ; 


a thousand men, they say. I heard Colonel 
Sheldon saying that some foreign Count—Pu- 
lawsky, or some such name—was killed in the 
first assault.” 

“‘ More blood—more blood!” groaned the old 
man. “Oh, when shall the land cease to groan 
beneath the hand of the oppressor! Surely He 
hath given to the enemy strong hands and un- 
scrupulous hearts. He hath hardened their 
hearts like unto Pharaoh’s, that He may vin- 
dicate the cause of His people with an out- 
stretched hand, and scatter their enemies like 
chaff. before the wind! Harry,” he added, af- 
ter a moment’s silence, seeing the young man 
arise to go, “we are about to read. A word 
or two from the Book of Truth, of which I am 
afraid you hear but little in the camp, will not 
harm you. Stay until after prayers.” . 

The young guest again seated himself; but 
scarce had the old man commenced one of 
those sublime strains, 

‘That erst did sweet in Zion glide,” 
when the sound of a horse’s steps, coming rap- 
idly down the stony road, disturbed the atten- 
tion of the young people. Yet deference kept 
them still, until they stopped beneath the win- 
dows—and the next moment Molly Graham, 
her face pale from anxiety, and her loag hair 
hanging in disorder about her neck, stumbled 
into the door. The young soldier was the first 
to recover from the surprise occasioned by her 
unexpected appearance, and, springing forward, 
supported her in his arms to a seat, as he said— 

“Why, Molly Graham! What upon earth 
sent you out in the night, in a time like this? 
And alone, too!” 

“T was driven to it, Harry,” she replied, lift- 
ing a glance to his face that sufficiently indi- 
cated the relations between them. Then turn- 
ing to her relatives, who had gathered around 
her with expressions of surprise and delight, 
she said, as she returned their caresses— 

“Oh! Pm so glad to see you all—to get home 
once more; and so tired, too,” she continued, 
“tired and frightened half to death!” 

“But what scared you, child? Why, you 
are pale as a ghost, now! What could make 
you set off alone?” asked Aunt Sara, as she 
untied the strings of her hat, and smoothed 
down her tangled hair. 

“Because there was nobody there that I dare 
trust but poor Johnny, and [ was afraid you 
wouldn’t believe him if I sent him. I’m sure I 
shouldon’t. But it’s so lucky you are here, 
Harry ; for you must go right to the camp, and 
grandfather must go with you, and” 

“Go to the camp! Your gran’ther go to the 
camp at this time of night! Why, Molly, 
child, I believe you are going crazy!” cried 
Aunt Sara, bewildered at the girl’s sudden ap- 
pearance and strange-words. 

“Not crazy, grannie, dear, but I was most 
afeard I should be, once to-night. But they 
must go as | said, gran’ther and Harry, or else 
Lieutenant Stanforth and his party will all be 
murdered or made prisoners before to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Lieutenant Stanforth!” cried the young 
trooper, starting to his feet, while Aunt Sara’s 
and Andie’s ejaculations of horror and ques- 
tions of “How?” and “When?” completely 
filled-the room. 

Laying his hand on the old lady’s shoulder, 
with his calm, “Let the chitd take breath, 
mother, and tell her own story,” Andrew Gra- 
ham restored quiet to the room, and they list- 
ened in silence while the girl related the details 
of the intended treachery. 

Something very like a curse broke from the 
lips of the indignant young soldier, as she 
closed, but it was instantly checked by the 
iy glance of the old man, and his sorrowful 

ne, as he said— 

“Curse not, boy, but rather have pity on 
those whom God has given over to the devices 
and desires of their own hearts. Give me my 
thick coat; mother; and, Andie, hand me my 
oaken stick. It does not become us to hold 
back, Sara,” he said, in reply to his wife’s anx- 
ious glance, “when He calls us to act, and sets 
us the example, as He has to-night, in the con- 
duct of poor witless Johnny and that child 
there.” 

“Ye’re right, man—ye’re always right,” said 
the old dame, brushing away the coming tears; 
“but Molly” 

“ Must go with us,” interrupted young Law- 
ton, turning from the side of the maiden, with 
whom he had been in close conversation for 
the few last moments. “General Putnam had 
better have the story from her own lips.” 

“Are you willing to go, child?” asked the 
old man, anxiously. 

“Yes, gran’ther, with you and Harry, any- 
where,” was the reply. 

* That’s right, sister; and speak up straight 
and bold, like Queen Vashti before King Ahas- 
uerus!” cried young Andie. “I wish I could 
go. Don’t you think, gran’ther, I’d better 
throw the old Queen’s arm over my shoulder, 
and go along, as the moon will be quite gone 
before you come home, and Harry, I take it, 
will have something else to do besides escort- 
ing you back?” 

The young soldier laughed, and a quiet smile 
lingered round the sunken mouth of the old 
man, as he laid his hand on the boy’s head, 
and said— 

“No, no, lad. Thank God, Andie Graham 
don’t need guns nor bayonets to guard him on 
a half mile’s walk from his own home. You 
stay at home and guard your grandmother; 
and remember, boy, you could not have a no- 
bler task.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.| 
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DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE.—No. 12. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


The hand, the human hand, that marvellous 
machine, is more marvellous in its magic pow- 
er and skill than in its curious and wonderful 
mechanism ; and most marvellous in its plia- 
bilities and capabilities in early childhood. The 
fact is fully settled, that no period of life is 
equally favorable for training the hand with 
the six or eight first years. ithout any spe- 
cial design or proyision for early manual train- 
ing, every young hand acquires skill, which, if 
not common, would appear marvellous, and 
certainly be found impracticable at a late pe- 
riod of life. 

AS it is the part of wisdom to select the best 
time for everything, it is certainly of vital im- 
portance that teachers and parents should di- 
rect special attention, make it a matter of care- 
ful study, to educate the hand, as a prime object 
in training the young spirits under their con- 
trol. A fundamental point to be aimed at in 
the work is exactness. This exactness is found 
nowhere in perfection but in mathematical 
figures, and the combination of those figures— 
nothing more nor less than “ Mercuanism.” 
The straight line, equilateral triangle, square, 
and circle, are at the foundation of all other 
figures, of mechanism in every form, and of 
penmanship in particular, Exactness in the 

and to execute, and in the eye to direct, ac- 
quired with surprising facility during the five 
or six first years of life, is the foundation both 
of skill and of taste, leading to habits of pro- 
ductive industry, the road to wealth and to 
morals. 

The eagerness in all young hands to be oc- 
cupied overcomes almost every obstacle in their 
way, and of course hails with delight every 
‘aid, even the smallest, coming to their assist- 
‘ance. Tools to and models to work from, 
are the aids need These furnished, all lit- 
tle artists become ‘Mote wee No 
instructor to themselves in drawing, or 
almost any kind of mechanism. In drawing 
objects of nature and art, thick around them, 


with, as much rer because virtually by 
r 





after much use of the slate and or With 
these young hands are equipped for performing 
work of endless variety, much of their own in- 
vention, producing a multitude of other tools 
as prominent in their work. By and by comes 
a turning lathe, with their hands well trained 
for the use of it. This instrument gives new 
force to habits of productive industry, as it aids 
production, and with it skill, taste, and knowl- 
edge—the purest kind of knowledgp, and in 
great variety. Among a great multitude of 
productions from the turning lathe three would 
be of special interest—globes, surveyér’s com- 

asses, and microsco’ These are powerful 
we of knowledge, greatly aiding each 
other. 

In every school on the face of the globe, still 
better perhaps in families, boys ould soon 
make surveyors’ compasses, and by them sur- 
vey their school districts, farms, and ather fields 
and lots, as business or convenience should call 
for them. } 

Such a system for educating hand4 and with 
them minds, will probably be doubted by no 
one to be favorable to screNcE, TO \wEaLTu, 
AND TO MORALS, and of course for gi¥ng ener- 

and progress to “THe Drmochacy or 
CIENCR,” : 
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For the National Era. 
STORY OF THE OATS AND THE WHEAT. 
BY ELIZA L. SPROAT. 


There was a consternation in the wheat-field. 
Bright and early one morning, as the bearded 
hosts stood proud and calm in the sunshine, 
sagely nodding their patriarchal heads in self- 
congratulation, behold, a monster in their 
midst!—a monster with a terrible weapon of 
steel. Ragged as a democrat, ruthless as a 
king, he draws a long breath, makes a face, 
swings his murderous weapon, and hundreds of 
the proudest scions are prostrate where they 
stood. They fell, and their comrades bowed 
in terror, and acres round vibrated witk their 
trembling. 

The sympathizing wind collected his forces, 
and hurried across to a colony of Oats, who 
were distant cousins; there, with sighs and 
moans, and long mysterious whispers, he told 
the piteous tale. 

Then a passer-by might have noticed sigh- 
ings, and whisperings, and condolent nods, and 
indignant murmurs, and bristling, and floun- 
cing, and hoarse low threatenings, unt! the 
whole expanse had worked itself into a tamult 
of sympathetic rage. 

Ah, how rejoiced was the eloquent wind, as 
he sped with the tidings to the wheat-fied. 

“ Be of good cheer, O martyrs; your seigh- 
bors, the Oats, are friendly. They hate ex- 
pressed their indignation; they have charged 
me with messages of hope and sympathy; and 
from the magnitude of their demonstratiqns, I 
should say that the tyrant will not have time 
to strike a second blow ere the speared legions 
of our brothers stand between you.” 

The reaper heard, and smiled. He raised 
his scythe, he looked thoughtfully across to the 
oat-field, and lo! an inexplicable phenomenon. 
As the wind had drawn off, the tumult had 
subsided; and as the tyrant raised his weapon 
once more, it was ascertained that in % those 
acres of sympathizers not one had stepped from 
his place. 

Moral: ——? 
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¢ THE HOFEDALE COMMUNITY, 


The Hopedale Community, originally/called 
Fraternal Community No. 1, was formed at 
Mendon, Massachusetts, January 28, 1941, by 
about thirty individuals from different je of 
the State. In the course of that year they pur- 
chased what was called the- “Jones Farm,” 
alias “The Dale,” in Milford, their present lo- 
cation. This estate they named Horrpatr— 
joining the word “ Hope” to its ancient desig- 
nation, as significant of the great things they 
hoped for from a very humble and unpropitious 
beginning. About the first of April, 1842, a 
part of the members took possessiyn of their 
farm, and commenced operations\under as 
many disadvantages as can well be imagined, 
Their present domain, including all the lands 
purchased at different times, conttins about 
500 acres. Their village consistd of about 
thirty new dwellings, three mechapic shops, 
with water-power, carpentering, and\other ma- 
chinery, a small chapel—used also for the pur- 
poses of education—and the old dymicil, with 
the barns and out-buildings much improved. 
There are now (May, 1852) at Hopedale some 
forty families, besides single persons youth and 
children—making in all a populatim of about 
200 souls. 

Jt is often asked, What are the peculiarities, 
and what the advantages, of The Hopedale 
Community? Its leading peculiarities are the 
following : 

1. It is a Church of Christ, (so far as any 
human organization of professed Christians, 
within a particular locality, haye the right to 
claim that title,) based on a simple declaration 
of faith “in the religion of Jesus Christ, as he 
taught and exemplified it, according to the 
Scriptures of the New Testament,” and of ac- 
knowledged subjection to all the moral obliga- 
tions of that religion. No person can be a 
member, who does not cordially assent to this 
comprehensive declaration. Having given suf- 
ficient evidence of truthfulness in making such 
a profession, each individual is left to judge for 
him or herself, with entire freedom, what 
abstract doctrines are taught, and also what 
externa! religious rites are enjoined in the 
religion of Christ. No precise theological 
dogmas, ordinances, or ceremonies, are pre- 
scribed or prohibited. In such matters all the 
members are free, with mutual love and toler- 
ation, to follow their own highest convictions 
of truth and religious daty—answerable only 
to the great Head of the true Church Univer- 
sal, But in rr Christianity this Church 
is precise and strict. There its essentials are 
specific. It insists on supreme love to God and 
man—that love which “worketh no ill” to 
friend or foe. It enjoins total abstinence from 
all God-contemning words and deeds; all un- 
chastity ; all intoxicating beverages; all oath- 
taking; all slaveholding, and pro-slavery com- 
promises; all war, and preparations for war ; 
all capital and other vindictive saya 
all insurrectionary, seditious, mobocratic, and 
personal violence, against any government,- so- 
ciety, family, or individual ; all voluntary 


ment, under promise of unqualified support— 
whether by doing military service, commen- 
cing actions at law, holding office, voting, peti- 


injurios force, or asking public interference 
for protection which can be given only by such 
force: all resistance of evil with evil ; in fine 
from all things known to be sinful against God 
or human nature. This is its acknowledged ob- 
ligatory righteousness.’ ‘It does not expect im- 
mediate and exact perfection of its members, 
but holds up this practical Christian Standard, 
that all may do their utmost to reach it, and, 
at least, be made sensible of their short-com- 
ings. Such are the peculiarities of the Hope- 
dale Community, as a Church, _ 

2. It is a Civil State, a miniature Christian 
Republic—existing within, peaceably subject 
to, and tolerated by, the Governments of Mas- 
sachusetts and the United States, but other- 
wise a Commonwealth sary within itself. 
Those Governments tax and control its prop- 
erty, according to their own laws, returning 
less to it than they exact from it. It makes 
them no criminals ‘to punish, no. Georders to. 
repre no poupen to support, no burdens to 
bear. It asks of them no corporate powers, no 
military or penal fp ion. It has its own 
Constitution, laws, regulations, and municipal. 
police; its oa ~ tive, judiciary, and ex- 
ecutive authorites ; its own educati 
of operations ; its own method of aid and 
. celigious 1 . 
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participation in any anti-Christian Govern. | 8 


tioning for penal laws, aiding a legal posse by P 


yet it is the seedling of the true Democratic 
and Social Republic, wherein neither caste, 
color, sex, nor age, stands proscribed, but eve 
human being shares justly in “ Liberty, Equal- 
ity, and Fraternity.” Such is the Hopedale 
Community as a Civil State. 

3. It is a universal religious, moral, philan- 
thropic, and social reform Association. It is a 
Missionary Society, for the promulgation of 
New Testament Christianity, the reformation 
of the nominal Church, and the conversion of 
the world. It is a moral suasion Temperance 
Society, on the teetotal basis. It is a moral 
power Anti-Slavery Society, radical and with- 
out compromise. It is a Peace Society, on the 
only impregnable foundation of Christian non- 
resistance. It is a sound theoretical and prac- 
tical Woman’s Rights Association. It is a 
Charitable Society, for the relief of suffering 
humanity, to the extent of its humble ability. 
It is an Educational Society, preparing to act 
an important part in the training of the young. 
It is a Socialistic Community, successfully actu- 
alizing as well as promulgating Practical 
Christian Residitinniihd only kind of socialism 
likely to establish a true social state on earth. 
The members of this Community are not under 
the necessity of importing from abroad any of 
these valuable reforms, or of keeping up a dis- 


porting themselves to other, places in search of 
sympathizers. Their own ‘Newcastle can far- 
nish coal for home consumption, and some to 
supply the wants of its neighbors. Such 4s 
the Hopedale Community as a Universal Re- 
form Association on Christian principles. 


What are its advantages? 


1. It affords a theoretical and practical illus- 
tration of the way whereby all human beings, 
willing to adopt it, may become individually 
and socially happy. It clearly sets forth the 
principles to be received, the righteousness to 
be exemplified, and the social arrangements to 
be entered into, in order to this happiness. It 
is in itself a capital school for self-correction 
and improvement. Nowhere else on earth is 
there a more explicit, understandable, practi- 
cable system of ways and means for those who 
really desire to enter into usefulness, peace, and 
rational enjoyment. This will one day be seen 
and acknowledged by multitudes who now 
know nothing of it, or, knowing, despise it, or, 
conceding its excellence, are unwilling to bow 
to its wholesome requisitions. “Yet the willing 
and the obedient shall eat the good of the 
land.” 

2. It guaranties to all its mefhbers and de- 
pendents employment, at least adequate to a 
comfortable subsistence ; relief in want, sick- 
ness, or distress ; decent opportunities for reli- 
gious, moral, and intellectual culture ; an or- 
derly, well-regulated neighborhood ; fraternal 
counsel, fellowship, and protection, under all 
circumstances ; and a suitable sphere of indi- 
vidual enterprise and responsibility, in which 
each one may, by due self-exertion, elevate 
himself to the highest point of his capability. 

3. It solves the problem which has so long 
puzzled socialists—the harmonization of just 
individual freedom with social co-operation. 
Here exists a system of arrangements, simple 
and effective, under which all capital, industry, 
trade, talent, skill, and peculiar gifts, may 
freely operate and co-operate, with no restric- 
tions other than those which Christian morali- 
ty everywhere rightly imposes—constantly to 
the advantage of each and all. All may thrive 
together, as individuals and as a Community, 
without degrading or impoverishing any. This 
excellent system of arrangements in its present 
completeness is the result of various and wisely- 
improved experiences. 

4. It affords a peaceful and congenial home 
for all conscientious persons, of whatsoever re- 
een sect, class, or description, heretofore, 
who now embrace Practical Christianity, sub- 
stantially as this Community holds it, and can 
no longer fellowship the popular religionists 
and politicians. Such need sympathy, co-ope- 
ration, and fraternal association, without un- 
due interference in relation to non-essential 
peculiarities. Here they may find what they 
need. Here they may give and receive strength 
by rational, liberal, Christian union. 

5. It affords a most desirable opportunity for 
those who mean to be Practical Christians, in 
the use of property, talent, skill, or productive 
industry, to invest them. Here those goods and 
gifts may all be so employed as to benefit their 
possessors to the full extent of justice, while at 
the same time they afford aid to the less fa- 
vored, help build up a social state free from 
the evils of irreligion, ignorance, poverty, and 
vice, promote the regeneration of the race, and 
thus resolve themselves into a treasure laid up 
where neither moth, nor rust, nor thieves, can 
reach them. Here property is Fouts aernes | 
safe, useful, and beneficent. It is Christianized. 
So, in a good degree, are talent, skill, and pro- 
ductive industry. Who, then, would be able to 
say, conscientiously, My property, my talent, 
my skill, my labor, my entire influence, is now 
bestowed where it injures no human being, 
suffices for my own real wants, helps my weaker 
brother, and promotes universal holiness and 
happiness—let such an one examine and see if 
we have not shown where all this can be truly 
said. 

6. It affords small scope, place, or encourage- 
ment, for the unprincipled, corrupt, supremely 
selfish, proud, ambitious, miserly, sordid, quar- 
relsome, brutal, violent, lawless, fickle, high- 
flying, loaferish, idle, vicious, envious, and mis- 
chief-making. It is no paradise for such, un- 
less they voluntarily make it first a moral peni- 
tentiary. Such will hasten to more congenial 
localities, thus making room for the upright, 
useful, and peaceable. _ f 

7. It affords a beginning, a specimen, and a 
presage, of a new and glorious Social Christen- 
dom—a grand confederation of similar com- 
munities—a world ultimately regenerated and 
Edenized. All this shall be in the forthcoming 
future. ‘ 7 

The Hopedale Community was born in ob- 
scurity, cradled in poverty, trained in adversi- 
ty, and has grown to a promising childhood, 
under the Divine guardianship, in spite of 
numberless detriments. The bold p ictions 
of many who despised its puny infancy have 
proved false. The fears of timid and compas- 
sionate friends, that it would certainly fail, 
have been put to rest. Even thie repeated de- 
sertion of professed friends, disheartened by its 
imperfections, or alienated by too heavy trials 
of thoir patienea, has scarcely retarded its pro- 

ess. God willed otherwise. It has still many 
defects to outgrow, much impurity to put away, 
and a great deal of improvement to make— 
moral, intellectual, and physical. But it will 
revail and triumph. The Most High will be 
glorified in making it the parent of a numerous 

rogeny of Practical Christian. Communities. 

rite, saith the Spirit, and let this prediction 

be registered against the time to come; for it 
shall be fulfilled. Apin BaLLov. 
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For the National Era. 
STATEMENT OF FACTS, &., 


Evansvi._8, Inp., May 25, 1852. - 
A colored man of the name of Jack May, 
in the year 1848, was a slave in the State of 
Kentucky. Having been liberated by the last 
will and testament of his master, who died 
during that year, he at once complied with the 
registration law of that State, obtained the 
necessary certificates duly authenticated, and 
in 1849 he came to this city, and became a 
citizen of Indiana. The certification of his 
freedom and Fe coapl ae were duly recorded 

in the proper | of this county. : 
Soon aher wate he sent for his family, a 
wife (a free woman) and one infant child. He 
was more industrious and fr than the 
Ce adatom Seema setae e free States. 
wife, an. intelli Christian woman, was 
pattern of industry and economy, for people 

is condition in life. 





| Jack had been a faithful 


servant hl 
liberation, and at the age en- 
in a free State, the pros 


tinct organization for each of them, or of trans- | to 








the heirs of his former master, through some 

uibble of the law of that State, intended ‘to 
claim as a slave and take him back again into 
bondage. He counselled with his acquaint- 
ances here about his safety. He had nothing 
to fear from a full and fair investigation and 
a just application of the law to the facts of his 
case; yet from the spirit engendered by that 
law, and the many outrages perpetrated, even 
when its forms are pera to be followed, 
he apprehended danger. - 

Finally, the rumors and his apprehensions 
were verified by the following advertisement in 
the Evansville Daily Journal, by which the 
attempt was made to set the bloodhounds upon 
his track, for the purpose of reducing him 
again to servitude: 

“ One Hundred Dollars Reward.—A tall yel- 
low negro, about twenty-seven years of age, 
has a scar over one eyebrow, and a lively- 
looking man, named Jack May, ran off from 
Mr. Jack May, in Logan county, Kentucky, 
about two years ago. He has been in Evans- 
ville since, firing for a steam mill, and may 
now be somewhere in this vicinity. The above 
reward will be paid for his apprehension and 
delivery at Eddyville, Kentucky, or for his se- 
curity at any place where he may be obtained 
by his owner... Any information may be sent 

J. T. Arkens, 
“ At Dareville, Logan county, Kentucky.” 


But fortunately, before the advertisement 
appeared, Jack had gone. He was compelled 
to seek safety in flight, leaving his wife and 
child both confined to their beds by sickness, 
with scanty means, under the care of a hired 
nurse. I was sent for in the night, to attend 
at the bedside of the dying wife, to make two 
requests—first, that I would have her child sent 
to her mother ; and, second, that [ would see 
her decently buried. I at once assured her 
that I would comply. 3 

The fugitive’s wife, emaciated, worn down 
by grief, dying in her desolate home, with no 
friend on earth to console and care for her in 
her dying home but the hireling nurse—liter- 
ally begging the rites of a decent burial from 
a total stranger—her husband, at the same 
time a free citizen of a free State, a fugitive 
and an exile from the “freest Republic on 
earth,” compelled to seek protection and safety 
from the demon of Slavery under the ample 
folds of the British flag! 

But in that chamber of death there was 
One who consoles and comforts all who trust 
in Him—the Beloved One, dear to all Chris- 
tian hearts. He spoke words of consolation, 
such as mortal lips never uctered. She died 
in the triumphs of the Christian faith. “Ob,” 
said she, “I am going safe home, safe home!” 
and in a few hours expired. The child died a 
few days afterwards, and joined the mother in 
the spirit world. A. L. Rosinson. 
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LIST OF .ACTS. 
PASSED 1ST SESSION THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


Acts which originated in the Senate. 
PUBLIC. 


An act granting the right of way to the 
State of Missouri, and a portion of the public 
lands, to aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads in said State. 
An act to establish a branch of the Mint of 
the United States in California. 
An act to extend the time for selecting lands 
granted tothe State of Wisconsin for saline 
purposes. 
An act to confirm to the State of Michigan 
certain lands selected for saline purposes. 

An act to relinquish to the State of Iowa the 
land reserved for salt springs therein. 
An act granting to the State of Michigan 
the right of way and a donation of public land 
for the construction of a ship canal around the 
Falls of St. Mary, in said State. 
An act amendatory of the act entitled “ An 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS. 

A resolution to establish certain post routes. 

A resolution authorizing the purchase of the 
ninth volume of the Laws of the United States. 

A rosolution to authorize the continuance of 
the work upon the two wings of the Capitol. 

A resolution extending the time of the Com- 
mission under the Convention with Brazil. 

A resolution granting the right of way to 
the Fayetteville and Central Plank Road. 

A resolution relating to the Printing of Con- 
gress during the recess. 

A resolution of welcome to Louis Kossuth. 


Acts which originated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 
PUBLIC. 


An act making appropriations to meet the 
expenses incurred in consequence of the late 
fire at the Capitol. 

An act making appropriations for the cur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Department, and for fulfilling treaty stipula- 
tions with various [ndian tribes, for the year 
ending June 30, 1853. 

An act.making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of invalid and other pensions of the Uni- 
a for the year ending the 30th of June, 

An act making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of navy pensions for the year ending the 
30th of June, 1853. ; ; 

An act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Military Academy for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1853. 

An act making appropriations for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of Government for the 
year ending the 30th June, 1853, and for other 
purposes. 

An act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the year ending the 30th June, 1853. 

An act making appropriations for the sup- 
= of the army for the year ending the 30th 

une, 1853. 

An act making appropriations for the trans- 
portation of the United States mails by ocean 
steamers and otherwise during the fiscal year 
ending the 30th June, 1853. 

An act making appropriations for the im- 
provment of certain harbors and rivers. 

An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department during the fiscal 
year ending the 30th June, 1853, and for other 
purposes. 

An act making appropriations for lighthouses, 
lightboats, buoys, &c., and providing for the 
erection and establishment of the same, and 
for other purposes. 

An act providing for carrying into execution 
in further part the 12th article of the treaty 
with Mexico, concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

An act to supply deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the service of the fiscal year end- 
ing the 30th June, 1852. 

An act to regulate the mileage of the Dele- 
gate from the Territory of Oregon. 

An act to legalize certain entries of public 
land made in the State of Florida. 

An act to authorize the State of Mississippi 
to sell the lands theretofore appropriated for 
the use of schools in that State, and to ratify 
and approve the sales already made. 

An act to amend an act entitled “An act 
providing for the sale of certain lands in the 
States of Ohio and Michigan ceded by the 
Wyandott tribe of Indians, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved on the 3d day of March, 1843. 

An act to release from reservation and re- 
store to the mass of public lands certain lands 
in the State of Arkansas. 

An act to supply a deficiency to the State of 
Indiana in a township of land granted to said 
State for the use of a State University by an 
— of Congress approved the 19th of April, 
1816. 

An act to protect actual settlers upon the 
land on the line of the Central Railroad and 





act.to provide for holding the courts of the 
United States in case of the sickness or other 


disability of the judges of the district courts,” 
approved July 29th, 1850. 

An act concerning the sessions of the courts 
of the United States in the district of Delaware. 
An act relating to the salaries of the officers 
of the Territories of the United States. 

An act to provide a room for the Congres- 
sional Library. 

An act to amend an act entitled “ An act to 
incorporate the Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany,” approved July 8th, 1848. 

An act toextend the time for selling the 
lands granted to the Kentucky Asylum for 
teaching the Deaf and Dumb. 

An act to provide for the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in California. 
An act to make land warrants assignable. 
An act to provide for the holding of the dis- 
trict court of the District of Columbia in cases 
of sickness or other disability of the district 
judge. 

An act to grant to certain settlers on the 

Menominee purchase, north of Fox river, in 
the State of Wisconsin, the right of pre-emp- 
tion. 
An act supplementary to “ An act providing 
for the taking of the seventh and subsequent 
censuses of the United States, and to fix the 
number of members of the House of Represent- 
atives, and to provide for their future appor- 
tionment among the several States,” approved 
the 23d May, 1850. 

An act to change the time of holding the 
United States district courts in Alabama, and 
for other purposes. 

An act to authorize the Mayor and Common 
Council of Coa, Illinois, to excavate a por- 
tion of the public reservation at that place, 
with a view to the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Chicago river. 

An act to provide for a tri-monthly mail from 
New Orleans to Vera Cruz, via Tampico, and 
back, in steam vessels. 

An act to amend an act entitled “ An act to 
provide for the better security of the lives of 
passengers on board of vessels propelled in 
whole or in part by steam,” and for other pur- 


8. 
An act,to provide for the repair of the Con- 
gressional Library room, lately destroyed by 
fire 


‘An act authorizing imported goods, wares, 
atid merchandise, entered and bonded for ware- 
housing in pursuance of law, to be exported by 
certain routes to ports or places in Mexico. 

‘An act to amend an act entitled “ An act te 
carry into effect the Convention between the 
United States and the Emperor of Brazil, of 
the 27th day of January, in the year 1849,” ap- 
proved March 29th, 1850. 

|An act to constitute Alton, in the State of 
Illinois, a port of delivery. ‘ 

An act to create an additional land office in 
the Territory of Minnesota. 

‘An act to create three additional land dis- 
tricts in the State of Iowa. 


PRIVATE, 

An act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue a register to the brig Ada. 

An act to admit the hermaphrodite brig 
Sylphide to registry. 

,An act to change the name of the steamboat 
Brilliant. 

An act for the relief of the Wilmington and 
Manchester Railroad Company. 

An act for the relief of Mrs. Margaret Hetzel, 
widow and administratrix of A. R. Hetzel, late 
A mney Quartermaster in the army of the 
nited States. 

An act for the relief of Lieut. Col. Mitchell, 
the State of Missouri. 
‘An act for the relief of Rufus Dwinel. 

An act for the relief of Jane Erwin. 

| An act for the relief of Theodore Offut. 

_An act for the relief of Wm. P. Greene. 

An act for the relief of Charles G, Hunter. 

_An act for the relief of John Moore White. 

An act for the relief of Mrs. Mary A. Davis, 
ow of the late Daniel W. Davis. 

, An act for the relief of Z. F. Johnson. 

, An act for the relief of Joseph Morton Plum- 

mer and Mary Reynolds Plummer. 

An act for the relief of Anna Norton and 
ion, to John Le Roy. 





relief to John A. w, 


branches, by granting pre-emption rights there- 
on 


Af act authorizing the payment of interest 
to the State of New Hampshire for advances 
made for the use and benefit of the United 
States, in repelling invasion and suppressing 
insurrection at Indian Stream, in said State. 

An act to amend an act entitled “An act 
for the punishment of crimes in the District of 
Columbia. 

An act in relation to a certain lot of land 
in the town of Gnadenhutten, in the State of 
Ohio. . 

An act for the relief of American citizens 
lately imprisoned and pardoned by the Queen 
of Spain. 

An act to authorize the President of the Uni- 
ted States to designate the places for the ports 
of entry and delivery for the collection districts 
of Puget’s Sound and Umpqua, in the Territo- 
ry of Oregon, and to fix the compensation for 
the Collector at Astoria, in said Territory. 

An act to enable the Legislature of the State 
of Indiana to_dispose of the unsold saline lands 
in said State. 

An act giving the assent of Congress to the 
State of Missouri to impose a tax or taxes upon 
all lands hereafter sold by the United States 
therein, from and after the day of such sale. 

An act to amend the act entitled “ An act to 
reduce and modify the rates of postage én the 
United States, and for other purposes,” passed 
March 3, 1851. 

An act to establish certain post-roads. 

An act to reduce and define the boundaries 
of the military reserve, at the St. Peter’s river, 
in the Territory of Minnesota. 

An act to amend an act entitled “ An act to 
settle and adjust the expenses of the people of 
Oregon in defending themselves from the at- 
tacks and hostilities of the Cayuse Indians in 
the years 1847 and 1848,” “approved February 
tke 14th, 1851. ’ 

An act to establish additional land districts 
in the State of Wisconsin. 

An act to grant the right of way to all rail 
and plank roads and macadamized turnpikes 
passing through the public lands belonging to 
the United States. 

An act making further provision for the sat- 
isfaction of Virginia military land warrants. 

An act to provide for executing the public 
printing, and establishing the prices thereof, 
and for other purposes. 

An act in addition to an act to promote the 
progress of the usefcl arts. 

PRIVATE. 

An act to admit a vessel called the Etiwan 
to registry. 

An act to authorize the issuing of a register 
to the brig America. 

An act to authorize the issuing of a register 
to the ship Kossuth. 

«An act to authorize the issuing of a register 
to the schooner Caroline, of Barnstable. 

An act to change the name of the American 
built vessel named Amelia, and to grant a 
register.in her name. : 

An act for the relief of the Virginia Woollen 
Company. 

An act for the relief of Edward Everett. 

An act for the relief of John W. Robinson. 

An act for the relief of Philip Miller. 

An act for the relief of Albra Tripp. 

An act for the relief of Joseph Johnson. 

An act for the further relief of Robert Milli- 


gan. ? 

An act for the relief uf Sylvanus Blodget. 

An act for the relief of Amos Knapp. 

An act for the payment of arrears of pen- 
sion to the guardians of Artemus Conant. 

An act for the relief of William Greer. 

An act for the relief of Williams, Staples, & 
Williams. 

An act for the relief of James Furguson, sur- 
viving partner of Furguson & Milhardo. ; 

An act for the relief of the executors and 
heirs of Thos. Fletcher, deceased. 

An act for the relief of James Lewis. 

An act for the relief of John Jackson. 

An act for the relief of Francis Tyibou. 

An act for the relief of Ichabod Weymouth. 
An act for the relief of John Mcintosh. 
An act for the relief of William S. Payne. 
An act for the relief of the heirs of Semoice, 
a friendly Creek Indian. 
An act for the relief of Sergeant Leonard 
Skinner. vee 
An act for the relief of Monmouth B. Hi 





Joel Kelley, and William Close, securities of 
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the late Benjamin F. Hart, a purser in the Uni- 
ted States Navy. 
An act for the relief of David Murphy. 

An act for the relief of James W. Campbell, 
of Pike county, Missouri. 

An act for the relief of the Monroe Railroad 
Company and their sureties. 

An act for the relief of Isaac Cobb. 

An act for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Jas. C. Watson, of Georgia. 

An act for the relief of Gustavus A. De Rus- 
sy, late an acting purser in the navy. 

' House Joint Resolutions. 
PUBLIC. 

A joint resolution providing for the distribu- 
tion of the laws of Congress and the debates 
thereon. 

A resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 


- Treasury to ratify and confirm an exchange of 


lands between the United States and Charles 
Reynolds, of the city of Natchez, and State of 
Mississippi. 

A resolution approving and confirming an 
act of the Legislative Assembly of the Territo- 
ry of Oregon, entitled “ An act to provide for 
the selection of places for location and erection 
of the public buildings of the Territory of Ore- 
gon, and for other purposes.” 

A resolution to authorize the Postmaster 
General to legalize certain contracts for the 
transportation of the mail in California and 
Oregon. 

A resolution providing for the binding of cer- 
tain documents. : 

A resolution providing for the printing of 
additional copies of the journals and public 
documents. 

A resolution changing the name of the St. 
Peter’s river, in Minnesota Territory. 

A resolution accepting from Guiseppe Fag- 
nani a portrait of Henry Clay, and ordering it 
to be placed in the Library of Congress. 

PRIVATE. 

A resolution for the-relief of Elizabeth F. 
Thruston, of the Territory of Oregon. 

A resolution for the relief of Elizabeth Prew- 
itt, widow and executrix of Robert C. Prewitt, 
deceased. 
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RECOLLECT, ’ 

That after the 30th of this month, the post- 
age of the Era, if paid in advance, for any dis- 
tance, will be only 26 cents a year, or 614 
cents quarterly. 

Anpv Reco..ect, too, that payment of post- 
age in advance may be made at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

September 18, 1852. 





CAMPAIGN CLUBS. 


At the earnest solicitation of numerous 
friends, and hoping to enlarge still more rap- 
idly the circle of anti-slavery readers, and that 
they may be kept fully advised of the political 
doings during the present campaign, we have 
concluded to offer the Era to clubs for four 
months, which will embrace the whole period 
of the campaign, and the time during which 
official results will be made public, on the fol- 
lowing terms : 

Ten copies will be sent from the 1st of Sep- 
tember to the Ist of January, for Five Dollars— 
the person making up the club being entitled 
to an extra copy. 





STANDING TERMS. 


Single copy, one year - - - 


$2 
Three copies, one year - - - 5 
Five copies, one year - - - 8 
Ten copies, one year - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - - e+ 1 
Ten copies, six months - - a oe 


Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. Twenty-five cents is 
the eommission on the renewal of an old sub- 
scriber. 

A club .of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era three 


months ; a club of five (two of whom may be | 


old ones) at $8, to a copy for siz menths ; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded by mail, at our risk. 


Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 

It will be see that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber, whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 


—-——»—-_ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Seeretary of the Independent Democratic 
Association of the District of Columbia, acknowl- 
edges the receipt of # contribution of $20, in aid 
of its funds, from several gentlemen of Baltimore. 
This is indeed encouraging. Just think of it: 
while Northern Compromise Whig and Demo- 
cratic politicians resolve to “ discountenance ” and 
“ resist ” agitation of the subject of Slavery, gen- 
tlemen in a slave State contribute “‘ material aid” 
for the circulation of such speeches as Sumner’s. 
Mann’s, &c. The letter enclosing this contribu- 
tion, says: 

“[t will be a burning shame if such speeches 
as those of Sumner, Mann, Giddings, Durkee, 
Townshend, &c., remain unknown to the great 
mass of the people of the country, for the want of 
the means to print them. Let the people know, 
from week to week, the doings and needs of the 
Association, and the needful fuuds must be forth- 
coming.” 

The men composing the [Independent Demo- 
cratic Association exceedingly regret their inabil- 
ity to furnish the Documents heretofore ordered 
as early as desirable. They have now ou hand, 
@ supply of Horace Mann’s speech, Mr. Sumner’s 
speech, Mr. Giddings’s speech on the Platforms, 
Mr. Townshend’s speech, and “The Platforms.” 
The editions of the “ Document for the Canvass,” 
aud Mr. Chase’s letter to Mr. Butler, are exhaust- 
ed. Orders for the speeches above named are 
solicited. The new postage laws will go into ef- 
fect on 30th of September, instant. Persons or- 
dering Documents to be sent by muil, should send 
@ sufficient amount to cover the postage, so that 
the postage may be prepaid. Address 

A. M. Gancrwer, 
Secretary Independeyt Democratic Association 
Washington, September 20, 1852. 





Xr A Lavy from New England, who has had 
several years’ experience ip teaching, and is qual- 
ified to instruct in the higher Znglish branches 
and the rudiments of two foreign languages, de- 
sires a situation as teacher, either ina family or 
school. Address M. Y., at the office of the Na- 
tional Eva. 





Souruern Susscrisers.—A gentleman in 
Virginia, sending on his subscription for the 
Era, deplores the decease of the Southern 
Press, that “faithful sentinel on the wateh- 
tower” of the South. He writes—‘I am a 
South Carolinian by birth, a Democrat in prin- 
ciple, and have been Southern Rights since 
Wilmot introduced his Proviso. | own no 
‘slaves, and probably never shall; but] do sin- 
cerely desire a continued union of these States 
upon the principles on which we entered the 
Confederacy, and no other.” ‘ 

He thinks the North has violated these prin- 
ciples ; that the Era is aiding and abetting in 
the work, and desires to keep himself informed 
of our movements. We are glad to have him 
for a reader. We, too, go for the Union, and 
upon State Rights principles ; and we hope to 
convince our Georgia subscribers that we con- 

template no violation of their rights, or of the 
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A SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 


The chaotic condition in which Parties found 
themselves a few months ago, is gradually dis- 
appearing. Things are assuming determinate 
shapes and relations; irregular movements 
have ceased to attract much attention ; and it 
would now seem that the twoold political par- 
ties will encounter little interference from any 
quarter except the Free Soil organization. 

The prompt ratification, by the leaders of the 
Radical Democracy of New York, of the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Pierce, showed that there was 
no prospect of an open division of the Party 
on the Presidential question, and prepared the 
way for the adoption of the Baltimore platform 
by the State Democratic Conventions of New 
York and Massachusetts, and for the reorgani- 
zation of the Hunker Democracy in Vermont. 
In the last-named State, the Free Democracy, 
which at the last State election numbered 
twice as many as the Hunker, has lost in 
number, though not in moral strength. In 
Massachusetts, the Coalition Democrats, though 
in fact unfavorable to the Fugitive Law, and 
determined to keep up a good understanding 
with the Free-Soilers, swallowed without a 
grimace the entire Baltimore platform, Fugi- 
tive Law and all. Nowhere in the North has 
there been any indication of an open rupture 
in the Democratic Party: the politicians and 
party presses are unanimous for the nomina- 
tion. That there is disaffection among the 
rank and file, we know: our observation and 
correspondence leave us in no doubt on this 





point. It shows itself now, by a want of the 
ordinary party enthusiasm, and may reveal 
itself in November in a more positive form. 
The Webster movement, it was thought by 
some, would operate disastrously upon the for- 
tunes of the Whig Party, but few now attach 
any importance to it. It is a mere ripple on the 
surface. With no Principle to give it vitality, it 
necessarily languishes. No respectable Party 
in this country can be created out of devotion 
to a man. Mr. Webster claimed to. be a 
Whig—to be regardful of Whig Principles 
and Whig usages. His friends went into a 
National Whig Convention, called and organ- 
ized according to the usages of the Party. The 
doctrines and policy he approved of, they saw 
adopted by the Convention, and then they sub- 
mitted his claim to be a Presidential candi- 
date to the consideration of that body. They 
were fairly voted down—his claim was pro- 
nounced against, regularly and fairly, without 
fraud or trickery—and another gentleman put 
in nomination. In accordance with the usages 
which have always prevailed among the old 
Parties, he ought to have submitted, and to 
have objected at once to any movement of his 
friends, calculated to embarrass his Party, 
which, acting through a Convention deemed 
“regular”? by himself, had declined to select 
him as its standard-bearer. Had the Conven- 
tion been guilty of fraud, had it proclaimed 
Principles repugnant to the Whig creed, or 
destructive, in Mr. Webster’s judgment, of the 
best interests of the country, he would have 
been justified in disregarding its decision, and 
countenancing his friends in opposition to its 
nomination. But tacitly to allow them to use 
him in their warfare against the Whig Party, 
of which he was a member, because the Con- 
vention declined to nominate him for the Pres- 
idency, has alienated from him the respect of 
the Party, and has certainly added nothing to 
his reputation with the Public. The move- 
ments of his Boston friends meet with no re- 
sponse from abroad. New York is dumb ; the 
West takes no note of them; Southern poli- 
ticians are too cunning to give them aid or 
countenance. 

Nor is much to be apprehended by the 
Party from the faction which growled over 
the defeat of Mr. Fillmore. 
is too calm and ciear-headed to dream of ad- 
vancing his reputation or -interest by encour- 
aging rebellion against the only Party with 
which he can claim relationship. He points 
them to the fact that the characteristic meas- 
ures of his Administration were fully sustained 
by the Convention: that is enough to satisfy 
his highest ambition : his personal aspirations 
shall not stand in the way of the great Whig 
Party. And so, he appoints Scott men to office, 
and takes pains to evince his cordial acquies- 
cence in the nomination of the Convention. 
The result is, the feuds which threatened the 
overthrow of the Whigs have been nearly 
healed—a few devotees to principle or revenge 
stand aloof, and predict disaster—but the Party 
generally is united. 

At the South, the work of re-union in each 
of the old Parties has been going on quite -as 
rapidly. The Constitutional Union Party has 
been dissolved. Old affinities have re-estab- 
lished old associations. Compromise and State 
Rights Democrats find in the character and 
position of General Pierce all that they can de- 
sire for the protection of the interests of Sla- 
very. The Whigs found it more difficult to re- 
organize; they had set their hearts on the 
nomination of Mr. Fillmore; his defeat morti- 
fied and perplexed them. But the nomination 
of Mr. Graham, one of the Cabinet of the pres- 
ent Administration, the adoption of the Com- 
promise and Fugitive Law by the Whig Con- 
vention, the acceptance by General Scott of 
the platform, the admitted fact that he labored 
with almost unexampled zeal for the passage of 
the Compromise, his Southern birth, the cordial 
acquiescence of Mr. Fillmore, the insignificance 
of the Northern movement in favor of Webster, 
their total disorganization should they refuse 
support to Scott’s nomination, and the chances 
of victory should they support it, have at last 
produced such a reaction, that we should not 
be surprised to see the Whig Party in North 
Carolina, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Louisigna, marshalled in its full strength by 
the first of November. 

But, though each of the old Parties has again 
sucgeeded, North and-South, in the work of 
re-uniting its forces, the same-remark we made 
in relation to the Democratic Party applies to 
the Whig, though probably not to the same 
extent. There is enough disaffection in the 
rank and file to prevent anything like the ordi- 
nary party enthusiasm. Democrats, under the 
influence of Anti-Slavery feeling, abhor the 
Baltimore platform, and are reluctant to sup- 
port a candidate who, they believe, cordially 


.sustains it. Anti-Slavery Whigs abhor their 


platform, and if they support Scott, it will be 
because they fully trust that he accepted the 
platform under constraint. But there are Whig 
and Demoeratie voters, who, resolved not to 
lay aside their Anti-Slavery principles in any 
election, whatever may be the inducement, will 
quietly repudiate both candidates, and sustain 
the nomination of Mr. Hale, the only nomi- 
nation that does justice to the Constitution, 
to the Sentiments of the Fathers of the country, 
and to Northern Sentiment, on the question of 
Slavery. 

The question among politicians is, How will 
this nomination affect the relative strength of 
the old parties? The Whig leaders felt dis- 
heartened, the Democratic, exultant, when 
Hale was first nominated. The former now 
hope that their Party will not suffer so much 
as they apprehended ; the latter still calculate 


The Baltimore Clipper is in very little trouble 

about it. “We are disposed to believe,” it says, 

“that it will not have a material influence on 
be 
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upon great advantages from the nomination. 


already taken sides either for General Scott or 
General Pierce. Indeed, we doubt whether 
there will. be electoral tickets formed for Mr. 
Hale in more than one or two States.” 

There will be an electoral ticket for Hale in 
every free State, and probably in each of the 
States of Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky ; 
and a vote will be given to him, which, if 
not so large as the Van Buren vote of 1848, 
the strength of which was factitious—will Be 
large enough to affect the result of the contest 


the result, remains to be seen. In New York, 
from appearances, Mr. Hale will draw as large- 
ly from the Democratic as Whig ranks ; and in 
Ohio, we must recollect that while Tilden and 
Briggs, prominent Whig Free-Soilers in 1848, 
now support Scott, Spalding, Townshend, Brin- 
kerhoff, and Chase, prominent Democratic Free- 
Soilers in 1848, continue to sustain the Inde- 
pendent Democracy, and are supporting Hale. 

Meantime, Hale has taken the field in West- 
ern New York and Ohio, and, wherever he 
goes, will find access to the hearts of the People, 
Whig and Democratic, and multiply voters for 


Freedom, 


~~ 


PROGRESS. 


Mr. Pryor, lately the editor of the South 
Side Democrat, published at Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, has become connected with the Wash- 
ington Union, as assistant editor. 

The Union, it must be recollected, is the 
great champion of the Compromise. In the- 
ory, it is pre-eminently national, representing 
the Democracy of the North and the South, 
of the East and the West. Of course, it is 
devoted to the Union, and regards with admi- 
ration the paternal Government of the Union. 

But its new assistant editor must have 
changed his views greatly, if he sympathizes 
with it in these respects. “The South Side 
Democrat, which he edited with a great deal 
of vigor and spirit, was fiercely opposed to the 
Compromise ; and after its passage, would not 
be satisfied with it. June 7, 1851, long after 
the Compromise measures had become law, 
and while the "Union was seeking to make 
them the platform of the Democracy, he thus 
wrote in an editorial on the Public Lands: 

“When we contemplate the disposition of 
the common property of the confederated 
States made by Congress, the agent of these 
States, there is disclosed to our view one of the 
most gigantic social outrages and _ political 
wrongs of which record can be found in any 
history. And there, are circumstances of ag- 
gravation connected with this wrong which 
deepen its enormity. Contrast, for instance, 
the conduct of the South and the conduct of 
the North in reference to the disposition of the 
public lands. Virginia, to facilitate the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, and to con- 
summate the Union, surrendered ‘an empire,’ 
not to the common use of the Confederacy, but 
to the exclusive enjoyment of the qnti-slavery 
section of the Union. And how was this gen- 
erous folly (we can but call it) requited by the 
North? By ingratitude, injustice, oppression, 
and wrong.” 

Such is the opinion entertained of the North 
by one of the editors of the Union, which pro- 
fesses to be national, free from any sectional 
feeling or prejudice. 

The same editorial goes on to say— 

“This heinous wrong, this monster injustice, 
is perpetrated by a Government which pre- 
tends to protect our rights! Does the history 
of any despotism in Europe furnish an instance 
of such wholesale robbery? But enormous as 
is this injustice in itself, it swells into still 
more gigantic proportions, when we contem- 
plate the end it is designed to accomplish. We 
are robbed of our rights and plundered of our 
property, for what? That the enemy of our 
institutions and our liberty may, with increased 
facilities and augmented strength, accomplish 


his purpose in the political degradation of the 
South.’ 


Again : 

“The South is excluded from the enjoyment 
of the public lands, and they are parcelled out 
among the partisans of Abolition. Every in- 
ducement is extended to the pauper population 
of Europe to fill up this vacant land, and in 
return for the bounty, they enlist with all their 
savage vehemence in their crusade against 
slavery. Thus the present policy ef the Fed- 
eral Government in relation to the public 
lands will inevitably compass the destruction 
of slavery. Connect this disastrous consum- 
mation with the inequality and injustice of the 
policy itself, and say, if ever any Government, 
the most corrupt and despotic, trampled upon 
its subjects with such circumstances of outrage, 
insult, and wrong?” 

Such a year ago were the publicly recorded 
opinions of this associate editor of the Union, 
respecting the Government, the North, Foreign 
Immigrants, and the Compromise measures; 
and now by his editorial connection with the 
‘Union, he is involved actively in the support 
of a policy which, according to his solemn aver- 
ments, has excluded the South “ from the en- 
joyment of the public lands,” holds out “ in- 
ducements to the pauper population of Europe 
to fill up this vacant land,” and “ will inevita- 
bly compass the destruction of slavery.” From 
day to day, the complaint of the Union against 
Scott is, that he is not a sincere friend of the 
Compromise policy ; and its strong argument 
for the Democracy is, that it is sincerely wed- 
ded to this policy ; and yet, but a little while 
since, its assistant editor, in view of its enact- 
ment, exclaimed—“ Say, if ever any Govern- 
ment, the most corrupt and despotic, trampled 
upon its subjects with such circumstances of 
outrage, insult, and wrong?” 

Times change—latitudes change—and men 
change. ; 

We hail this capacity for progress in our 
Southern friends. It isa good omen. What 
may we not expect in the future ? 

“Uncie Tom’s Canin” in German.—We 
learn that a German translation of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin is now appearing in the New Eng- 
land Zeitung, a German Free Soil paper, pub- 
lished semi-weekly at Boston. Our informant 
says that, though full jnstice can never be 
done to the original in a translation, still the 
Boston translation is not near so correct as it 
might be ; and it skips occasionally whote sen- 
tences, or more. ‘ 





A Mauienant Fatsrnoop.—Mr. Merrill, of 
Washington, Ohio, writes, Sept. 8th, that Mr. 
Johnston, of Cincinnati, has made the declara- 
tion that “ John P. Hale could drink more rum, 
and is more given to lewdness, than any man 
in Washington City.” Mr. Merrill cannot be- 
lieve the statement, but asks us to contradict 
it. We do it with pleasure. It is a base false- 
hood, and everybody in Washington City, who 
knows Mr. Hale, knows it to beso. His nu- 
merous friends know that he is strictly tem- 
perate and pure in his habits; and this is the 
first time we have ever heard such a charge 
made against him. We haye been intimate 
with Mr. Hale for nearly five years, and know 
what we say. 





Generat Scorr left Washington last Fri- 
day, on his way to the West, with a view to 
the location of one of the three Army Asylums 
authorized by law to be established. The dis- 
charge of this duty is very opportune in more 
respects than one. 


STILL THEY come!—The Worcester Spy says, 
at the meeting of the Freedom Club, the other 
evening. Mr. C. E. Briggs, who has formerly 
acted with the Hunker Dei ; 
the meeting, stating the reasons why he could 
not support the Baltimore Platform and the 
nominees of the Baltimore Convention. 








Lorp Eterm, the Governor of Canada, has 


between the two old parties. How it will affect |’ 


For the National Era. 
THE LUNATIC. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Beneath a silvery sycamore, 

His willow pipe I saw him playing— ’ 

The heifer down the hill was straying— 
Her lengthening shadow went before, 

Toward the near stubble land—the lowing 
Of labored oxen, pasturing, 

Called her that way. The wind was blowing, 
And the tall reeds against a spring 

Of unsunned waters, slantwise fell, 

But you might hear his song right well. 


“T would that I were bird or bee, 
Or\anything that I am not— : 
Sweet lady-love, I care not what, 

So I might live and die with thee.” 


\ 

The grass beneath its flowery cover 

Was softly musical with bees ; 

But well-a-day; what sights may please 
The eyes ofan enchanted lover. 
In dusty hgllows, here and there, 

Among gnarled roots the flocks were lying, 

O’erclomb by lambs; and, homeward flying, 
The birds made dusky all the air. 
The yellow light began to fade 

From the Jow tarn—the day was o’er; 
And still his willow pipe he played, 

Under the silvery sycamore, 


. 


I would that I were bird or bee, 
Or anyjhing that I am not— 
Lost lally-love, I care not what, 

So I might live and die with thee. 


Down throyh the long blue silences 
Came wot cry; fireflies were trimming 
Their to'ches for the night, and skimming 
Athwart the glooms; between the trees, 
Went the blind, wretched bat. Ah me, 
The night and sorrow well agree. 
The meadow king-cups and the furze 
Were pretty with the harvest dew, 
And in the brook the thistle threw 
The shadows of its many burs. 
I wis, he lovely was to see, 
In the gray twilight’s pallid shade. 
As on his willow pipe he played, 
Crownéd with “ buds of poesy.” 


I would that I were bird or bee, 

Or anything that I am not— 

A sound, a breeze, I care not what, 
So I might live and die with thee. 


Faint gules of starlight from above 
Blew softly from the casement light, 
Across the pillow, milky white, 

Where slept the lady of his love. 

The foating tresses, black as sloe, 
Fell jangled round tho dainty snow 

Of check and bosom. Gentle seemed 

The laty, smiling as she dreamed. 

But no; of him her visions are, 

Whofor the sake of the sweet light 
Within her casement vexed the night— 
Her thoughts are travellers otherwhere. 


At mifnight, on a jutting cliff, 
A raven flapped his wings and cried, 
Faixtly the willow pipe replied— 
The hinds upon its stops were stiff. 
Underthe silvery sycamore 
Themournful playing was all done— 
If there be angels, he was one, 
For safely all his pain was o’er. 


At mom a lady walked that way, 

And when she saw his quiet sleeping, 

Upon the flowers, she fell a-weeping, 
And fa her tears she could not pray. 

T had \een little used to speak 

Of canfort, but was moved to see 
Her pijeous heart so near to break, 

For the pale corse beneath the tree ; 
And sq, to soothe her grief, I said 

The way he died, and told his song ; 

** Alas, he loved me well and long,” 
She sighed; “I would that we were wed 
As lovers use, or else that I 

Wer¢ anything that I am not, @ 

Or bird, or bee, I caro not what, 

Here inthe pleasant flowers to die.” 


The mist with many a soft fold shrouds 
The eastern hills, birds wako their hymns, 
And through the sycamoro’s white limbs 
Shines the red climbing of the clouds. 
Making my rhymes, I heard her sigh, 
Ah, well-a-day, that we were wed 
As lovers use, or else that T 
Here on thp pleasant flowers were dead. 


—_——s—___ 


MR. HALE’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE, 


The following characteristic letter from Mr. 
Hale to the Hon. Henry Wilson, owns his sub- 
mission to the will of the People: 


Dover, N. H., Sept. 6, 1852. 

My Dear bir: When [ wrote to my friend G. 
G. Fogg, Esq, of Concord, prior to the Pittsburgh 
Convention, d¢clining in anticipation any nomi- 
nation by that/body, I supposed that [ should not 
have occasionjagain to trespass on the attention 
of any one onthat subject. The decision which 
JT then announced was not only in accordance with 
my own tast¢ and judgment, but was also in pur- 
suance of the earnest and oft-repeated request of 
those whose wishes | felt hound to respect, viz: 
my wife and childrep. 

I had supposél and hoped, after that letter was 
written, that the close of my present term of ser- 
vice in the Senate would close forever my politi- 
cal career, and that the brief period which was to 
elapse between the present and that event, might 
not be disturbed by any attempt on the part of my 
friends to introduce my name into the contests 
and struggles of a Presidential election. 

But the members of that Convention, with sin- 
gular unanimity, have judged differently. Such 
being the case, and the friends with whom I sym- 
pathise having determined that the great inter- 
ests of civil ani constitutional liberty may be best 
promoted by 4 course different from that indi- 
cated by myself, [ have not felt at liberty, ynder 
the peculiar citeumstances of the occasion, to set 
up my own opinion in direct opposition to such 
an expression of my friends. | therefore yield 
my own wishes and opinions to those of my 
friends, and thus assent to what has been done, 
notwithstanding my previous refusal to consent 
that it might be done. 

I wish also to say to you, and through you to 
that portion of the public who may feel any inter- 
est in the matter, that to inquiries which may be 
made of me, a8 well as to those which have al- 
ready been made, as to what my opinions are on 
various subjects, I have no answer to make. © I 
suppose that those who nominated me did it from 
a conviction of what I would do, founded on a 
knowledge of what | had done, rather than guy 
facility I might be supposed to possess jn making 
pledges and promises for the fature. ; 

But if I were ever so much disposed to'enter 
the lists and contend with those who desl in 
promises and pledges, and professions of fidelity 
to the cause we espouse, I could hardly hope to 
come up to the standard of those made by men 
prominent in our ranks four years ago, but which 
have been since forgotten and trampled upon b 
those who made them, IN their hot haste to enroll 
themselves under a banner upon which are in- 
scribed sentiments and principles seven-fold more 
odious and abominable than those against which 
inl osarn a . hak 

ery respectfu our frien 
ibid sis Joun P. Hate. 
Hon. Henry Wilson. 





Tue Democratic SOUTHERN Rients Con- 
VENTION oF ApaBama lately met gt Mont- 
gomery, and nominated George M. Troup, of 
Georgia, for President, and General Quitman, 
of Mississippi, for Vice President. Some fifty 
or sixty delegates, representing eight counties, 
participated in the proceedings. It is a small 
affair, but may affect the strength of Pierce 
in Georgia. 


gaa 

Sampet D. Hysearp, ® member of the 29th 
and 80th Congresses, lately appointed Post- 
master General, is a very respectable Anti-Sla- 
very man. On every question which came up 
while he was a member of Congress, involving 
the cause of Freedom, his vote was cast on the 
right side. We are happy to announce that 
his appointment has not yet dissolved the 
Union. 

Mr. Jegome Foiier, whoso nomination for 
the Judgeship of Minnesota was rejected by 
the Senate, was the first editor of the Albany 
Register, established for the purpose of cor- 
recting the Anti-Slavery heresy so prevalent in 
the Whig party. Rather odd, that the Senate 
should the Anti-Slayery Mr. Hubbard, 
and reject the Pro-Slavery Mr. Fuller!. Let 
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ANOTHER.—The Hon. Ebenezer Knowlton, 
late Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Maine, in a letter to the Belfast Journal, thus 
announces his position, in which it is said he 
is sustained by a large majority of the Demo- 
crats of his own town and vicinity : 


“ Never to this day have I acted politically with 
any other than the Democratic party, or voted 
any other than the Democratic ticket, at any State 
or National election. But since the Democratic 
party have wrought the Fugitive Slave Law into 
their National platform, and taken the very 
strongest pro-slavery position, by adding—‘ That 
the Democratic party will resist all attempts at 
renewing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation 
of the slavery question, under whatever shape or 
color the attempt may be made,”—I have said, and 
do say, that I cannot endorse the sentiment; [ 
cannot stand upon that platform; I bave not so 
learned Democracy, Freedom, Duty. As my pres- 
ent sphere of action is not political, 1 should not 
have noticed the above statement, but for the fact 
that it is calculated to give the impression that 
the new position taken in relation to the subject 
of slavery, the new plank wrought into the Na- 
tional Democratic Platform, has caused no change 
in my feelings or position. The trath is far from 
this; and I think I am not alone. Yours, &c., 

“ Epenezer Know ton. 

“ South Montville, Aug. 23, 1852.” 


—_—— 


STiLL ANotHER.—Joel Winch, a veteran 
Democrat of the school of Jefferson, and for 
the last fifty years a leading politician in Ver- 


mont, sends greeting to the Pierce Democracy, 
as follows: 


“Whereas I have acted with the Democratic 
party of Vermont, without shadow or turning, 
since the days of Thomas Jefferson, whose disci- 
ple, after the straitest sect, I ever have been, and 
still am—and whereas the National Democratic 
party, at their late Baltimore Convention, most 
manifestly apostatized from the leading funda- 
mental principles of the Jefferson creed, in that 
they placed Slavery above Liberty, and the gag 
law above freedom of speech. Now, to the end 
that my old political associates, who have left me 
at the beck of the false gods of Baltimore, and 
started off on the old turnpike ro.d of John Adams 
Federalism, may know where to find me when the 
scales fall from their eyes, so as to permit them 
to return to truth and duty, ! hereby notify them, 

ue and all, that they will find me just where they 
in their blindness left me, standing squarely on 
the Jefferson Platform, and supporting John P. 
Hale and George W. Julian, for President and 
Vice President of the United States. 


“Jorn Wincu. 
* Northfield, Sept. 14, 1852.” 





INDEPENDENT DEMOCRACY OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 


The Free-Soilers of Massachusetts held their 
State Convention at Lowell, on the 15th. All re- 
ports concur in representing it as a great meeting, 
and the proceedings as deeply interesting. 

Long before the hour for the calling of the 
Couvention, the numerous trains of the various 
railroads centering in this city, came filled with 
enthusiastic delegates and friends. Banners and 
music enlivened the scenes and sounds of the 
street ; while in the vicinity of the City Hall, the 
Mammoth Tent, and the Headquarters of the 
Central Committee, numerous groups were dig- 
cussing the merits of the seyeral candidates for 
office, and indulging in congratulations on the 
brilliant auspices of the Free-Soil cause. 

About 1014 o’clock, the Worcester Freedom 
Club and delegation, numbering nearly a thou- 
sand, and accompanied bya fine hand, arrived, 
amid the shouts of the mass of the people. Numer- 
ous banners and transparencies, beautifully 
adorned with flowers, and suitably inscribed, were 
borne in the procession. Among the mottoes 
were: “ Worcester County true to Freedom, to 
Hale and Julian ;” “ We are bound to agitate— 
what are you going to do about it?” “ Fidelity to 
God, Love to man, Liberty and Equality for 
all;” “ When Kings intervene to protect thrones, 
Freemen should intervene to protect Liberty ;” 
“Protection to American industry by protecting 
the rights of the men of toil;” “The Fugitive 
Slave Law the disgrace of America—we will re- 
peal it.’ These banners were welcomed with re- 
iterated cheers. 

The old but capacious City Hall was early 
densely packed with delegates and others, from 
every section of the State. The best of feeling 
pervaded the entire mass, and though there was 
difference of opinion as to the best candidates to 
be selected for office, yet the canvassing of their 
merits was conducted by their respective friends 
in the most cordial and agreeable manner. A half 
hour before the time for calling to order, it seemed 
as though it were impossible to force another in- 
dividual within the walls; yet all were disposed to 
make up in gratification at the monster gathering 
far any personal inconvenience in attending the 
Convention. 

Streruen C. Puitiirs, of Salem, presided, as- 
sisted by a large number of Vice Presidents and 
Secretaries. 

The vast assemblage was addressed at different 
times, by Messrs. Wilson, Graves, Keyes, French, 
Swan, Phillips, Dana, Brewster, Bagbee, Sumner, 
Mann, Walker, Burlingame, and Webb. Henry 
Wilson, Charles Allen, J. G. Palfrey, and Ste- 
phen C. Phillips, before the meeting of the Con- 
vention, had severally refused to be considered as 
candidates for the gubernatorial nomination; and 
the Convention by a decided vote nominated 
Horace Mann 4s its candidate for Governor, and 
Amasa Walker for Lieutenant Governor, 

Charles Francis Adams, from the Committee 
on Resolutions, reported a long and very able 
series, re-affirming in their length and breadth 
the resolutions adopted by the National Free Soil 
Convention at Pittsburgh, enforcing them by ad- 
ditional ones in further application of them, and 
adding the following : 


“ Resolved, That we demand in behalf of the 
hardy sons of the ocean, living on their own 
shores, that protection of the right of following 
their yeoturous accupation without let or molest- 
ation of any foreign power, and that freedom from 
vexatious constructions of our own laws, to which 
they are entitled from the Federal Government— 
and that the policy of extending both the right 
and privilege of fishing in all navigable waters in 
America by friendly negotiations be sealously 
and unremittingly prosecuted. 

“ Resolved, That Joun P. Hate and Grorer W. 
Juian are candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency whose nominations were most fit 
to be made, and are the only candidates now be- 
fore the people, for whom the Friends of Free- 
dom can consistently and wisely vote. 

“ Resolved, That we approve of the act of the 
last Legislature, by which the question of calling 
a Convention to revise the Constitution of the 
State is submitted to the people, and shall give 
our votes in favor of that Convention. 

“ Resolyed, That the present system of repre- 
sentation in the lower branch of the State Legis- 
latyre is unequal and unjust, especially in electing 
hy general ticket in large cities; and ought to be 
so changed. as to secure 9, fairer representation of 
the popular will. . 

“ Resolved, That we deeply regret the defeat, in 
the last Legislatare, of the bill to protect personal 
liberty ; and that we shall not cease to urge its 
passage 80 long as personal liberty needs protec- 


tion. 

“ Resolved, That we are in favor of general 
legislation for the whole people, instead of special 
legislation for the benefit of the few. 

“ Resulved, That the Free Democracy sympa- 
thiges in all efforts to improve the moral, intellect- 
ual, and physical condition of the laboring class- 
es, by abridging their hours of daily toil, and ac- 
knowledges the justice of their claims upon the 
Legislature to aid this object. 

“ Resolved, That on the great moral question of 
Temperance, the opinion of thé Free Democracy 
of Massachusetts is known hy its acts and candi- 
dates; and to whatever tends to the elevation of 
freedom of mankind, whether from the lash of the 
slave driver or the more insidious thraldom of the 
intoxicating draught, we give a cordial and gen- 
erous support. 

“« Resolved, That we approve of the policy which 
our party in this State has pursued for the last 
two years, dy which Oharles Sumner was sent to 
the Senate of the United States, and by which 
there have been placed upon the statute-hook of 
the Commonwealth— : 

“The Act for the better security of the ballot ; 

“ The Act to protect the right of suffrage ; 

“The Act to prevent frandulent arrests ; 

“The Act to exempt from levy on execution 
the homestead of a householder having a family ; 

“The Act to secure to mechnics and laborers 

yment for their labor by a lien on real estate ; 

“The Act pew See joint stock companies ; 

“The Act to authorize the business of bank- 


a Act to allow aliens to ho!d real estate ; 

“The Act to ch the organization of the 
Board cf Overseers of Harvard College ; 

“The Act relating to the calling of a Conven- 
tion of delegates of the People for the purpose of 
revising the Constitution of the Commonwealth. 

“To all these salutary measures we give our 
cordial appro ving also qur full sanction 
to the course of policy by which alone it was pos- 
sible to effect their enactment. ~ 

“ Resolved, That in Horace Mann afin oth 
capdidate fy the office of Governor, of : 
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purity of character, of unsurpassed talents, of 
well-tried fidelity, whose distinguished services to 
the great cause of Education, Temperance, and 
Freedom, both ia our own State and before the 
nation, entitle him to the suffrages of the people 
of Massachusetts. 

“ Resolved, That in AMasa Wacker We offer a 
candidate for the office of Lieutenant Governor, of 
approved reputation, of high ability, and of faith- 
| fal public service.” 

The Committee on Electors at Large, reported 
the names of Stephen C Phillips, of Salem, and 
James Fowler, of Westfield; which report was 
adopted with acclamation. 

The Commonwealth says: . 

“ The nomination of Horace Mann as our can- 
didate for Governor will send a thrill of delight 
to the remotest corners of the Commonwealth. 
No man in the State has more numerous friends 
than he, no man has warmer admirers. Among 
the public men of Massachusetts he is unsurpassed 
in intellect, unsurpassed in elevation of character 
and purity of life In our judgment, no living 
citizen of the Commonwealth has rendered to it 
nobler or more enduring services. His labors in 
behalf of Temperance, of Education, of Philan- 
thropy, of Freedom, and of Justice, have borne 
fruit which will endure for ages, and be remem- 
bered with gratitude long after the merely politi- 
cal achievements of the day are forgotten. To 
thousands and thonsands, of all parties and all 
sects, the name of Horace Mann is a household 
word, cherished with love and admiration, which 


We are confident will be conspicuously manifested 
at the coming election.” 


a 


THE GERMANS—A CORRECTION—PARTYISM. 


A correspondent in Hartford, Connecticut, cor- 
rects an error into which we fell lately, in inti- 
mating that there was no German paper now 
supporting the Pittsburgh nomination. He says : 
“The Janus, most ably edited by Karl Heingen, 
and published in New York, bears at the head of 
its columns the honored names of Hale and Ju- 
lian, and is doing faithful service in the good 
cause. It is in the German language. 

“One of my German friends told me, a few 
days ago, that Heingen complained that Free- 
Soilers would not exchange with him. Still he 
goes for Hale and Julian.” 

We are innocent of any intentional discourte- 
sy. Send us your paper, friend Heingen. We 
honor your independence. 

The same correspondent says: “ There is an- 
other German paper published at Boston, which 





I understand advocates the cause, but I do not 
recollect the name.” 

[{s it the Zeitung ?—Ed. Era.} 

Our correspondent continues: “It does not 
bear the names of Hale and Julian at the head of 
its columns ; neither does the Era, I am sorry to 
say.” 

Our correspondent must really excuse us. We 
never hoisted any names to the top of our col- 
umns, and never shall. Everybody has his 
“crotchet,” and this is a crotchet of ours, a pet 
one, for which we do not hold ourselves account- 
able to anybody. 

Oar friend philosophizes on the matter: “It 
seems to be the fashion in Washington for Free- 
Soilers to be continually saying that they do not 
belong to any party. Excuse me, but this is the 
fact. Even our three noble Senators often say 
they are entirely independent of party ; and with 
my sensitiveness on this matter, it often seems to 
me that Ishould like to hear one of them say in 
his place, I am a Free Democrat—I support heart- 
ily and enthusiastically the Free Democratic 
party. They surely are not ashamed of us.” 

“ Our three noble Senators ” will please attend. 
As to being ashamed of Free-Soilers, we think 
them about the most respectable company in the 
country. If it will please our friend, we will tell 
him that we are a Democrat, a Free Democrat, 
an Independent Democrat, a Free-Soiler, an Anti- 
Slavery man, an Abolitionist, just as people may 
please to designate us; but as to being a good 
party man, that requires qualifications we do not 
possess. The Era would be the poorest “ party 
organ” jn the world; so that all it can do is, to 
the best of its ability, to help forward good men 
and good movements. 


———_._- 


FREE S0IL ELECTORAL TICKET OF INDIANA. 


AT LARGE. 

Stephen C. Stevens, of Jefferson county. 

James H. Cravens, of Ripley county. 
DISTRICT ELECTORS. 


. Henry Hewins, of Warrick county. 

. Harmon S. Clark, of Perry county. 
John G. Craven, of Jefferson county.- 
Stephen S. Harding, of Ripley county. 
Matthew R. Hull, of Fayette county. 
Ovid Butler, of Marion county. 
Abiathar Crane, of Putnam county. 

. Elizar Demming, of Tippecanoe county. 
John J. Demming, of St. Joseph county. 

10. George W. Weeks, of county. 

11. David W. Jones, of Grant county. 

In connection with the foregoing, we solicit the 
attention of our Indiana friends to the following, 
from the Indiana True Democrat: 

“ Will the National Eza in view of itsextensive 
circulation in this State, give the Free Soil Elec- 
teral and State ticket in this State at least one 
insertion, and that at as early a day as possible? 
Will it also suggest editorially to the Free-Soil- 
ers of Indiana, the importance of supplying print- 
ed tickets to every poll iathe State? This is im- 
portant. Hundreds, if not thousands of votes were 
lost in this State in 1848 to the Free Soil ticket, 
for the want of printed tickets. In the first place, 
voters may not know the names of all the Elect- 
ors ; and in the second place, if they da, there may 
not be conveniences or time for writing them out 
at the place of election.” 

This isan important suggestion. The names 
ought to be printed in full, and with accuracy. 
The Pittsburgh (Pa) Dispatch also makes a simi- 
lar request of us, in behalf of Pennsylvania. We 
-will give the Free Soil Electoral and State tickets 
whenever we can get hold of them. 
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FREE DEMOCRATIC ELECTORAL AND STATE 
TICKET FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


For President—JOHN P. HALE. 
For Vice President—GEO. W. JULIAN. 


ELECTORAL TICKET. 
Senatorial—Wm. B. Thomas, G. W. Jackson. 





1. W. J. Mullen. 14. G. Z. Dimmick. 

2. Joseph Lindsay. 15. @. G. Colwin. 

3. William Walker. 16. Smith. 

4. Hiram Miller. 17. W. Wright. 

5. Isaac Roberts. 18. John Keyser, 

6. Elijah Lewis. 19. John Graff. 

7. J. S. Longshore. 20. William Brownlee. 

&. Elisha Dechert. 21. Neville B. Craig. 

9. Joseph Gibbons. 22. Thomas Stevens. 
10. M. McKinney. 23. R. W. Cunningham. 
11. John W. Lott. 24. R. E. Anderson. 

12. W. C. Gildersleeve. 25. Taylor F. Randolph. 


13. J. F. E. Siegert. ; 
For Judge of the Supreme Court—William 
M. Stephonson; of Mercer. 


For Canal Commissioner—Jonas Weyman, of 
Philadelphia, 


THE MAINE ELECTION. 


It is not worth while to predicate any opinion 
respecting the Presidential question in Maine, 
from the results of the late State election. These 
results, as far as heard from, foot up as follows: 
Port1anp, September’17.—In two hundred towns 
the vote for Governor stands—Hubbard, (Tem- 
perance Democrat,) 29,774; Chandler, (Anti,) 
16,164 ; Crosby, (W hig,) 20,614; majority against 
Hubbard, 7,004. The Senate stands—Whigs 14, 
Democrats 8, no choice 9. House—Whigs 67, 
Democrats 84. The vacancies in the Senate are 
filled by the vote of the two Houses in joint con- 
vention. 

The great question which entered into the 
canvass and decided it, was, Shall the Maine 
Liquor Law stand or fall? Governor Hubbard, 
who had signed and approved the law, was spe- 
cially obnoxious to its enemies, and ordinary 
party ties were disregarded in the attempt to de- 
feat him, as well as in the determination to sus- 
tain him. Thousands of his own party deserted 
him, and san Mr. Chandler, who also received 
many Whig votes cast for Rum and its interests; 
while the Free Soil men, as we are informed by 
& correspondent from Maine, and a considerable 
number of Whigs, as the Tribune states, rallied 
in his support. Qf course the result shows noth- 
ing of the relative strength of the parties. The 
assumption that the Democratic vote is shown by 
counting the votes given for Hubbard and Chan- 
dier is simply an absurdity. Maine is entitled 
under the new apportionment to six Representa- 
tives in Congress. Hitherto, for the most part, 


a 





gressional delegation. The delegation just elect. 
| ed, stands, three Democrats and three Whigs—a 


| result, we believe, brought about by the Free- 
| Soilers, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lectures To Youne Men, on their Dangers, Safe- 
guards, and Responsibilities. By Rev. Danicl 
Smith. New York: Lane & Scott. For sale by 
Gray & Ballantyne, Washington. 

This little book contains seven sermons, or 
rather “lectures,” upon the various contingen- 
cies of the interval between boyhood and man- 
hood—so justly esteemed the most important of 
our lives, in view of the almost absolute after- 
influence it exerts. While we would modify 
very materially the author’s wholesale pro- 
scription of “amusements,” question the effica- 
cy of many of his antidotal prescriptions, and 
protest against his revival and profuse use (to- 
ward the close) of theological dogmas, we con- 
fess to having found many evidences of earnest 
thought, and much forcible, truthful reasoning 
upon points and questions in which every 
young man is interested. 

The book is well written, neatly printed, 

and, we doubt not, will do good, on the whole. 

* 





AvToBiogRaPHny, INCIDENTS, AND OBSERVATIONS 
By Rev. Tobias Spicer. New York: Lane & Scott. 
For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C 
“In compliance with a resolution of the 
Troy Annual Conference,” Mr. Spicer has here 
given us His personal and religious experiences 
including an account of his visit to England as 
a delegate to the World’s Convention, held in 
London in 1846. The book will probably be 
an interesting one to the Methodist society 
generally. * 


Tue Knickersocker for September, 1852. 

Welcome, “Old Knick!” The mutiled 
azure of thine exterior hath a charm for us. 
We confess to a weakness for the quaint pecu- 
liarities of thine essays — the racy, rollicking 
air of thy sketches—and the pungent cham- 
paigniness of thine editor’s gossip. We re- 
member, too, that from the cosy setting of thy 
spare corners many a poetic gem hath first be- 
trayed its sheen to the world—so thrice wel- 
come! In earthy, prosy parlance, this is a 
good number. % 


Tut Wipow’s Souvenir. By A. C. Rose. New 
York: Lane & Scott. For sale by Gray & Ballan 
tyne, Washington, D. C. 

This is a neat little volume of a hundred and 
twenty-eight pages, and in its arrangement and 
general character gives evidence of a sincere 
desire to accomplish what is undertaken. viz 
the consclation of widows. Yet we much ques- 
tion its success. The author’s design seems to 
have been to enter the inner sanctuary of the 
widow’s heart, and meet all the subtle contin- 
gencies of her bereavement. It seems to us 
that this is going too far. A consolatory essay 
should not attempt more than the esta)lish- 
ment of a spirit of endurance, upon the basis 
of a perfect faith in the wisdom and beneti- 
cence of God. If more 7s attempted, however 
astute in the science of human nature its au- 
thor may be, we utterly disbelieve in its effica- 
ey; for just in proportion as organizations dif- 
fer, of course, feelings will differ under similar 
circumstances, and widowhood to one woman 
is utterly unlike widowhood to another — so 
that an essay calculated to meet the needs of 
one, would probably shock and wound the 
other. Every grief has its peculiarities, its in- 
dividualism, and above all its sacredness, and 
requires a specific, individual remedy, applied 
with extremest delicacy, by none but the near- 
est and dearest. * 


Harper’s Macazine. September, 1852. 

We cannot wonder at the vast popularity of 
this periodical. It seems to gather to itself, 
with a touchstone-like avidity, all the “ pure 
metal” of the current literature on both sides 
of the water. This number is a perfect cornu- 
copia. Abbott’s Memoirs of the Holy Land 
are continued—giving some exceedingly inter- 
esting geological facts in relation to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, illustrated by a map 
of the localities. Next are some numerously- 
pictured Notes from the Barbary States, show- 
ing up with an agile pen some of the peculiar: 
ties of Moorish life; then follow a host of 
Sketches, Anecdotes, Reminiscences, &c., in- 
cluding the last instalments of “ My Novel’ 
and “Bleak House,” &c., &c., &c. By the by, 
has the regular issue of Bleak House ceased ‘ 
We have heard no tell of it since No.5. * 


Tre Hoy Biste. Tuanslated from the Latin Vul 
gate: Diligently compared with the Hebrew, Greck 
and other editions in divers languages. The Old 
Testament, first published by the English College 
at Douay, A. D. 1000; and the New Testament 
first published in the English College at Rheims. A 
D. 1582.. With useful Notes—critical, historical 
controversial, and explanatory—selected from the 
most eminent commentators and the most able and 
judicious critics. By the Rev. Geo. Leo Haydoch 
New York: Edward Dunigan & Brother. 

Our absence when this work reached here 
must be our apology to the publisher for not 
noticing it sooner. It is to be issued in num- 
bers, at twenty-five cents each—the numbers 
not to exceed thirty-eight. The typography 
and illustrations are elegant, and the work ap- 
pears with the approbation of Bishop Hughes 
As an authorized Catholic Family Bible and 
Commentary, we commend it to our Protestant 
readers, for the purpose specially of compari- 
son with their own version and the usual com- 
mentaries. 

We hope to receive the numbers as they may 

appear. rs 

VIRGINIA. 

Where are the Virginia delegates to the Pitts- 

burgh Convention? Is there to be no electoral 

ticket for Hale and Jailian in the “Old Domin- 
ion?” We have been asked the question by 

Virginians. Let our friends in Woodstock and 

Wheeling take the lead. 





“'prpunE oF THE Propie.”—Our friends in 
Eastern Pennsylvania are “waking up.” We 
have just received the first number of a new 
weekly paper, devoted to “the great interests of 
Freedom, Labor, and Homestead Rights, as advo- 
cated by the Pittsburgh Platform.” It is called 
the “Tribune of the People,” and published in 
White’s Buildings, Philadelphia, by Thomas, 
Sailer, & Wilmer, at three cents a week, or $1 50 
a year, payable invariably in advance. It is well 
filled, and promises to be an effective agent 'D 
the cause of Independent Democracy. 


” Goines Festivac—A great festival is to be 
given to Mr. Giddings on the 18th instant, at 
Painesville. We received an invitation to attend, 
but our holyday for this year is over. 

By the way, the Republic, a few days since, on 
the authority of a correspondent in Illinois, stated 
that some Pierce Documents had been received at 





Port Byron, Illinois, the two outside ones of which 
were franked by Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, and 
the inside ones by Joshua R. Giddings. 

There must be some mistake about thia, or the 
frank of Mr. Giddings has been abused. We call 
his attention to it, so that se may correct the re- 
port. 

Cassius M. Cray, with his accustomed spirit 
and boldness, has taken the field in Kentucky, 
for Hale and Julian. Mr. Clay, we deeply ™™ 
gret to learn, has lately suffered from the loss 

of a lovely daughter, and his eldest Al 

the bay who coolly handed his father a pistol, 

when his life was assailed some two years 92° 








_ Ex-Senator Berrien is announced author- 
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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 12. 


DvuBLIN, August 25, 1852. 

Dear Dr. Bairey: I left London on the 
morning of the 10th, with my friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bennock, for a tour in Ireland. There 
was little on our way of particular interest, till 
we reached Chester, that famous old town 
which figures so largely in the annals of border 
warfare. The Roman walls are still very per- 
fect and imposing, and the entire place seems 
hushed and slumberous with grand ancient 

memories and the sombre spirit of antiquity. 
We passed the town of Flint, in whose castle 
Richard II was imprisoned; Cole’s Hill, the 
scene of a bloody battle between Henry II and 
the Welch; and Holywell, which contains “St. 
Winifred’s Well,” an exhaustless fount of ro- 
mance and poetry. The wide “Lands of Dee” 
reminded us of that exquisite song in “ Alton 
Locke” —we caught at Rhyl, a distant view of 
the lovely vale of Clwyd—we halved our admi- 
ration between Rhuddlan Castle in ruins, and 
Penrhyn Castle in its glory—between the won- 
drous tubular bridge and the: old Castle of 
Conway, into which we emerged; for this 
grand turreted stronghold forms part of the 
railway station; and we rush with irreverent 
noise and haste into the scenes of ancient 
princely splendor and rude warlike state. 

The mountains of Wales, as far as I made 
their acquaintance, are not of inviting or pecu- 
liarly picturesque aspect. Those on our way 
struck me as miserably bare and bleak, with- 
out sublimity of height or beauty of outline. 
Wales has better mountains, if they would ever 
come to one—but they require to be done in a 
separate tour, lying off from railway routes, or 
at least turning their best faces away. The 
soil of Wales seems extremely unproductive, 
except in some of the valleys—the people poor, 
but everywhere industrious. The women seem 
to have a strange fancy for donning the hats, 
and in some instances the coats, of the men. 
One sturdy damsel I saw milking by the way- 
side, who, with one unmentionable exception, 
might have passed for a Welch Bloomer. What 
articles of feminine gear the men take posses- 
sion of, by way of reprisal, I did not discover. 

The passage from Holyhead to Kingstown 
was accomplished in four hours: but through- 
out the trip I felt that I would sooner cross the 
Styx to the Phetonian shores than attempt it 
again. I thought that I had sounded the low- 
est depths of mortal suffering in the way of 
sea-sickness ? but I found that my Atlantic ex- 
periences were but a faint prelude to a mild 
suggestion of this. A gentleman at Cork told 
me an anecdote of a company of emigrants 
who were observed passing back and forth on 
one of the ferry boats during an entire day, 
and when questioned in regard to their strange 
movements, answered they were bound to 
America in the next ship, and were “practicing 
at the say-sickness, just.” So the tourist in the 
utmost he may endure on an Atlantic voyage, 
before crossing the Irish Channel, may have 
the consolation of knowing that he is but 
“ practicing at say-sickness.” 

At Kingstown, we were treated to a taste of 
nationality in the shape of a bit of a row be- 
tween two carmen. At the Dublin station, we 
took that peculiar and distinctive Irish vehicle, 
an outside jaunting-car, which has the merit of 
giving you @ variety in the way of exercise— 
joltings, backwards, forwards, and sideways— 
a vigilant and vigorous endeavor to keep your- 
self and your luggage on, and an alert watch- 
fulness to’ keep other vehicles off. There are 
two kinds of jaunting-cars, which are thus dis- 
tinguished by the Irish carman: “The outside 
ear, yer honor, has the wheels inside, and the 
inside car has the wheels outside.” 

We put up at the Gresham Hotel, an admi- 
rable house, on noble Sackville street. In the 
morning, we took a car and saw as much of 
the town as the weather, which came on chill 
and showery, would permit. Dublin is indeed 
a most beautiful city—many of its public build- 
ings are remarkably fine, its private residences 
handsome and tasteful, and its extensive park 
a treasure of flowery loveliness, leafy luxuri- 
ance, and pure, delicious airs. As we drove 
along the Liffey, our driver pointed out the 
bridges by name. “This,” said he, at last, “is 
‘Bloody Bridge,’ the oldest of all.” Why is it 
called “Bloody Bridge?” I asked. The man 
bent back toward me, and sunk his voice to a 
hoarse whisper, as he replied, “ Because, miss, 
it was off this they hung the poor rebels in ’98, 
and left them hanging till they dropped pace 
male into the wather.” 

The railway station from which we left for 
Cork, on the following morning, might almost 
be mistaken for a palace at a little distance— 
a most-elegant structure. I am impressed by 
the excellence of the system adopted, both here 
and in England. of putting all the officials at- 
tached to the railways in a sort of uniform. It 
prevents all confusion and possibility of mis- 
take—it is neat and orderly in itself, and is 
suggestive of a thorough system, and a respon- 
sible authority. I hope, most heartily, to see 
a similar regulation prevailing on the great 
railway routes at home, where the most im- 
portant officials seldom wear any distinguishing 
badge. But we have the advantage in the sys- 
tem of checking baggage—a protective policy 
so simple, convenient, and effective,that I won- 
der it has not been universally adopted. As it 
is here, porters often walk off with the wrong 
box to the right cab, or the right box to the 
wrong cab—all sorts of absurd mistakes are 
made in the hurry of departures and confusion 
of great arrivals—quiet old gentlemen grow 
fussy and funny in standing guard over their 
trunks and portmanteaus, against the incur- 
sions of marauding cabmen; and female tour- 
ists only gain and retain possession of their va- 
rious and multifarious parcels by the watchful 
anxiety shown by the old lady of “big box, 
little box, band-box and bundle” memory. 

The route from Dublin to Cork leads mostly 
through a barren, boggy, miserable country, 
with here and there an oasis of waving green 
and gold, telling of careful cultivation and wise 
husbandry. There are some fine old ruins 
along the way, among which I best remember 
those of Kilmallock, Kildare, where the pious 
nuns once kept the holy fires burning “through 
long ages of darkness and storm—Loughman 
Castle, and the Rocks of Dunamore and Cashel. 
But all along the line the ruins are almost 
countless—you grow mortally weary of crum- 
bling turrets, tumble-down gateways, battered 
arches, and staggering towers, all standing out 
boldly in the sun and storm—for the absence 
of trees and shrubbery is a marked feature in 
the agricultural districts of Ireland. Indeed, 
the larger part of this ill-fated isle seems, in 
contrast with fruitful, prosperous, beautiful 
England, a wild, weary, shadowless waste— 
scathed, peeled, desolated, and abandoned. 

At Cork, we put up at the Imperial, another 
excellent hotel, and after dinner had a delight- 

ful drive about the town, which, handsome in 
itself, is most nobly situated. We visited the 
Quecn’s College, a new and beautiful edifice, 
and took a look at the Lunatic Asylum, also a 
very fine building. By the way, 1 am pained 
while gratified to find in eac town I 
have visited in Ireland, large establishments of 
this kind. Insanity and idiocy are said to pre- 
vail to a most heart-sickening extent in this 
unhappy country. 

On the following morning, amid golden sun- 
shine and silvery showers, we drove to Blarney 
Castle, and wandered through those umbrage- 
ous grounds, immortalized by the poet in the 
famous song of the “ Groves of Blarney.” The 
castle itself is a noble old ruin, and its situa- 
tion and surroundings are remarkably pictur- 
esque and curious. There are natural subter- 
ranean passages leading down to the lake, and 
a black dungeon, where, according toour guide, 
“Cromwell, the bloody nagur,” confined his 

prisoners. The lake is small, but, according 

to the above-mentioned authority, quite bot- 

tomless. He told us, with a grave face, that 

the late “Lady Jeffers,” having taken a whim 

into her head ¢o draw it off, had a drain dug 
belo but nota 
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arises, Lay the virtne in the stone, or in the pil- 
grim’s faith ? 

Our return drive was most charming—the 
rain was past, and sunlight and fresh breezes 
poured beauty and gladness on our way. I 
cannot remember to have seen, anywhere, with- 
in so short a distance, so many wild flowers. 
There were the rich purple heather, the yellow 
broom, the fox-glove, the “queen of the meadow,” 
the wild honeysuckle, the convolvulus, and the 
golden-rod. The shrubbery was more luxuri- 
ant, the trees finer and more abundant, than 
we had before seen—everything on our path 
was beautiful and gracious, save the humanity, 
which was wretched and poverty-stricken in 
the extreme. From the miserable little mud 
huts along the road, ran scores of children, of 
all sizes, bare-headed, bare-footed, and bare- 
legged, with rags of all imaginable hues and 
textures fluttering in the wind, and attached 
to their bodies by some unknown and mysteri- 
ous’ law of attraction—certainly by no visible 
bond or support—with faces begrimed by 
smoke, and wild eyes overhung with wilder 
locks, they stretched out their dirty, beseeching 
palms, and assailed us on all sides of our out- 
side car—most assailable of vehicles—fit con- 
triyance for a beggared land. 

Irish carmen are a race of Jehus—driving 
with eccentric flourishes of the whip, and when 
more than usually excited, with strange bar- 
baric whoops and hellos, making their odd 
little vehicles jump along at an oe 
rate. They are commonly communicative an 
amusing, though by no means the quaint, cun- 
ning, delightful, inimitable wags and wits your 
Lovers wa Levers, your Edgeworths and Halls, 
have pictured. It is a singular thing, that 
though they are from the first free and casy in 
word and manner, they are never offensively so. 
Native tact, good humor, and warmth of heart, 
take from their advances all appearance of 
boldness or impertinence. Our driver on this 
eccasion was disposed to be particularly so- 
ciable, though not in the jocular way. He was 
a man of much intelligence for his station, and 
of a serious, even sad, expression of face, and 
he talked powerfully and with intense bitter- 
ness of the wrongs and sorrows of the Irish 
peasantry. I was struck by hearing him as- 
cribe most of their sufferings, not to the Eng- 
lish Government, but to the Irish resident pro- 
prietors, who, he averred, had revelled in heart- 
less, wasteful extravagance, while the people 
starved, until since the failure of the potato, 
when many of them have been reduced to ab- 
solute want. It was almost fearful to mark 
the wild gleam in the man’s eye, as he spoke 
his fierce joy in this retributive justice. 

We were most fortunate in having letters to 
Mr. Shaw, of Monkstown, on the beautiful 
bay of Cork, and received from him and his 
family every possible kindness, and enjoyed in 
his charming house most gracious hospitality. 
Mr. Shaw has on his property the ruins of two 
castles—the one at Monkstown, an exceedingly 
picturesque structure, dating only from the 
time of Elizabeth, but the other, Beloelly 
Castle, upon Cove Island, at least eight hun- 
dred years old. We spent much of our time, 
while with these friends, on the water, rowing 
from shore to shore, and point to point, of this 
noble bay, feasting our sight and storing our 
memory with glorious pictures. We one day 
rowed to Cove Island, and dined in a hall of 
the old castle, which had rung to the clang of 
rude armor and the wassail songs of Erin’s 
princes and knights, and to the wild war-notes 
of Irish harpers, eight hundred years ago. 

I had much pleasure in visiting, with Mr. 
Shaw, two or three of the cottages of his ten- 
ants; for I found them all neat, orderly, and 
comfortable. I have since seen nothing to 
compare with them. 

During our stay at Cork, we were twice at 
the Exhibition, and were interested and grati- 
fied far beyond our expectation. One can no 
longer despair for Ireland, surrounded by such 
proofs of the taste, talent, and industry of her 
people. On our last visit, we were accompa- 
nied by Sir Thomas Deane, who may count 
among his honors that of having been the chief 
projector and most able and faithful supporter 
of this noble work. God speed him, and such 
as he, in all worthy efforts to develop and en- 
courage art, and uplift honest industrial pride 
in Ireland. 

I must say adieu and good night, as my time 
is up and my candle is down. I know not 
when I may resume my correspondence—prob- 
ably not until my entire tour is completed. I 
should have written before ; but, the truth is, [ 
have lost much time of late, by a severe illness, 
from which I am but now struggling up. This 
must plead my excuse for what I fear is a more 
than usually dull and faulty letter. 

_ Asever, yours, Grace GRreenwoop. 





LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 


LovrsviLLE, Ky., Sept. 8, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


I have just read in the Era the noble speech 
of Charles Sumner, on the Fugitive Slave Law. 
You may well call it the speech of the session. 
My first wish was, that every man and every 
woman in the nation might have the te 3 
of reading it. After reading it myself, I hand- 
ed it to one of the ablest men and one of the 
most eloquent writers in the State. On return- 
ing it, his emphatic reply was, “perfectly unan- 
swerable.”’ On speaking of it to another friend, 
I remarked that [ intended to send for fifty 
copies of the pamphlet edition. “ Put me down 
for fifty more,” was,the immediate response, 
handing me the money. So you will please 
find enclosed $2, the price for 100 copies. 


I intend that every prominent lawyer and 


clergyman in the city shall have a copy, whether 
they read it or not. That great and noble 
speech and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” seem to be 
special providential instrumentalities for the 
advancement of the cause of Justice and Right- 
eousness. . 

All honor to Old Massachusetts for sending 
a man to the United States Senate with a hu- 
man heart beating warm in his bosom. May 
God long preserve the lives of the brilliant and 
successful authoress and the eloquent and fear- 
less Senator. 

On taking a careful and deliberate survey of 
the cause which you have so long advocated, I 
am struck with one prominent and unquestion- 
ed fact. It is this: The Slavery question is 
rapidly becoming (if it has not already become) 
“the national question of our day.” Every 
other question in national politics has assumed 
a secondary place. Especially is this true in 
Kentucky, and the adjoining slave States. As 
to preventing discussion on this subject, it is 
simply an absurd impossibility. apg 8 servers 
paper and every stump speaker in Kentucky 
are now discussing Slavery in some of its rela- 
tions, to the exclusion of almost every other 
matter. 

Practically, everybody disregards both of 
the Baltimore platforms, so far as they at- 
tempt to interdict agitation and discussion of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. Each political party 
is endeavoring to show that they and their can- 


didate are the Pro-Sla party “par exzel- 
lence,” and that the Fugitive Law is only safe 
in their custody. The Whig ora in their 


eagerness to prove to the people that “there 
are negroes to be caught,” seem to forget that 
there is = 6 oes oy ae a aoe 
the national protection.” In e ol 
watchwords rif the Whigs—“a Proteins 
Tariff,” “Internal Improvements by the Gen- 
eral Government,” and “the regulation of the 
National Currency” ‘by common consent, 
regarded almost as “obsolete ideas.” “ 

The advocates of General Scott are fond of 
styling him “ one of the fathers of the Compro- 
mise,” and claim that “without his 
influence the Fugitive Slave Law could not 
have been passed.” 

On the other hand, the friends of Gen. Pierce 
claim for him the high honor of having en- 
dorsed the Baltimore piatform, and that he 


further gives it Langer val of his dis- 
interested judgment. ey. farther say that 
he isa “National Democrat,” and that he re- 
—— the Fugitive Slave Law as the only thing 
that 


can by pare save the Union. More- 









Democratic parties in the South are doing their 
best to arouse not only the people of the free 
States, but THE PEOPLE of the slave States, 
against the system of Slavery, by making it 
national instead of local. If all the other, in- 
terests of the people are to be subservient and 
secondary to the stren thening of the interests 
of Slavery, then must Slavery in all its aspects 
submit to the searching ordeal of the FULLEST 
AND FREEST DISCUSSION. This is the inexorable 
law of the life of every existing institution and 
order of things in these Republican States of 
ours, and a law that is rapidly developing itself 
every day, both North and South. The Balti- 
more Conventions have not arrested it for a 
moment. 

It is my firm conviction, that if this subject 
of Slavery is not treated of in a more rational 
and conciliatory manner by the leading states- 
men of the South in time to come, than it has 
been for the last few years, we shall soon have 
but two parties in our country—a Pro-Slavery 
and an Anti-Slavery party. 

I sincerely hope and trust my fears may not 
be realized, and that justice and truth may 
once more bear sway in our National Councils. 

, bh CiTizEN. 

P.S. Since writing the above, a friend re- 
quests me to say he cannot do any longer with- 
out the Era. So find $4 instead of two. 


ee 


THE VERMONT ELECTION. 


In the late election in Vermont, three candi- 
dates for the Governorship were voted for—Fair- 
banks, (Whig,) Robinson, (Hunker Dem.,) Brain- 
erd, (Independent Dem.) Both the Whig and 
Democratic candidates were understood, says the 
Green Mountain Freeman, to be opposed to the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law, so that the result is by no 
means an exact test of the strength of the parties 
on the Presidential election, where but one of the 
candidates will represent opposition to that law. 
The returns from 213 towns are as follows: 

State Ticket. 


Erastus Fairbanks - - - - 22,008 
John S. Robinson - - - - - 14,097 
Lawrence Brainerd - - - - 9047 


Makiog Fairbanks to fall short of an election 
by 1,136 votes. 


Representatives. 
Whig - ----- - - - 100 
Democrats and Free Democrats - 92 
Whig majority in the House - - 8 
Senators. 
Peer 
Democrats and Free Democrats - 8 


What is the exact proportion of Free Demo- 
crats, or Hale men, among the representatives re- 
turned us opposition to the Whigs, we have found 
it, from the nature of the returns, impossible to 
determine, but it is very large. 

In the first and second districts, Meacham and 
Tracy (Whigs) are elected to Congress; in the 
third district, Sabin, (Whig,) fails by 704 votes, 
of being elected 

The Freeman says that thousands will go for 
Hale in November who cast their votes for Fair- 
banks and Robinson. 





INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATS IN CONNECTICUT. 


The State Convention of the Independent De- 
mocracy of Connecticut, was lately held at Hart- 
ford. The following officers were chosen : 

President—Zebulon Brockway, of Lyme, New 
London county. 

Vice Presidents—Daniel G. Platt, of Litchfield 
county; Samuel Deming, of Hartford county ; 
Marvin Thomas, of Middlesex county ; D. Hunt- 
ington, of New London county ; Russel Clark, of 
New Haven county; Ralph Williams, of Wind- 
ham county; L.S. Chaffee, of Tolland county ; 
Lewis Beers, of Fairfield county. 

Secretaries—John D. Baldwin, of Hartford ; 
John Burgis, of Guilford; Thomas A. Miller, of 
Torringford 

The Convention was one of the largest held 
for several years, and the members were in fine 
spirits. 

John Boyd and Zebulon Brockway were chosen 
electors at large. The other electors chosen, were, 
John P. Ingraham, of Suffield; George Read, of 
Deep River; Wm. Field, of Pomfret; L. Beers, 
Jr., of Stratford. 

The Convention resolved— 

“That the question whether the candidates of 
the Free Democracy shall receive a large or a 
small vote at the coming election, even though not 
a single electoral vote be obtained, is one of ‘in- 
finitely more importance to the true interests of 
the country, than the question whether Scott or 
Pierce shall be elected to the Presidency. 

“ That we highly approve the platform adopted 
by the Pittsburgh Convention, and in a special 
manner those resolutions in which they pledge 
the support of the Free Democracy to the cause 
of Land Reform and Non-Juterventiou. 

“That the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 is un- 
constitutional, and that we regard it as a certain- 
ty that it will finally be so pronounced by the 
country and by history, and, sooner or later, by 
the judiciary” 

A Congressional Committee of two from each 
Congressional district was appointed, as follows : 

1st. Collins Maine, Dr. L. P. Brockett. 2d. J. 
Burgis, Nathan Jewett. 34. Sam. Prentiss, Wm. 
Foster. 4th. Sam. W. Coe, Elias Burchard. 

After addresses from John Hooker, J. R. Haw- 
ley, Collins Maine, and Mr. Patton, the Conven- 
tion adjourned. 

FREE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION IN 
OHIO. 


This Convention met at Cleveland on the 14th, 
and chose Joshua R. Giddings for President ; G. 
W. Ells and L. L. Rice, for Secretaries ; Joshua 
Martin, Jacob Healan, H. D. Parish, and S. Sher- 
man, for Vice Presidents. 

J.C. Vaughan, Edward Meade, H. B Spelman, 
J. H. Coulter, and W. H. G. Lewis, were appoint- 
ed a State Central Committee. 

The following Congressional electors were 
chosen : 

1. Albert Lewis, Elamilton. -2. Amos More, 
Hamilton. 3 Giffin, Butler. 4. Mr. Brandriff, 
Miami. 5. Dr. John Paul, Defiance. 6 Mr. 
McKane, Adams. 7. Dr. Joshua Martin, Green. 
8. Dr. O. Her, Champaign. 9. Joseph Jackson, 
Seneca. 10. Fullerton, Ross. 11. Julius A. Bing- 


ham, Vinton. 12. E. C. Wright, Licking. 13. 
Allen McNeil, Morrow. 14. Philander Bliss, 
Sardin. 15. Matthias Collier, Tuscarawas. 16. 


A. A. Gentry, Muskingum. 17. Mr. Steele, 
Monroe. 18. S.H. Thompson, Summit. 19. J. 
P. Converse, Geauga. 20. R. W. Taylor, Ma- 
honing. 21. Thos. George, Carroll. 


Milton Sutliffe, of Trambull, was nominated 
for the Supreme Court. 

The Convention was addressed by the Presi- 
dent, O. P. Brown, and Mr. Nevin; and in the 
afternoon, by Mr. Hale, in one of his best speech. 
es, A stirring letter was read from Mr. Lewis, 
the usual resolations were adopted, and the Con- 
vention adjourned. 





“But while the 7-/egraph abuses Southern Sen- 
ators, and Mr. Souce in particular, with its ally, 
the Era, it speaks extravagantly in praise of Wm. 
H. Sewarp, the ‘higher law’ orator, whose fa- 
natism would lead him to aid in robbing the South 


of her property, arm the negro with sword and 
torch, and tell him to slay the white man and 
burn his home. : 


“The le of the District, who are o 
to abolitionism, would do well to ok tien tha 
Telegragh. 

The Telegraph may speak for itself; but this 
much we will say, that it has no more affinity- with 
our Abolitionism than with the servility of the 
Pennsylvanian, 

The Pennsylvanian says what is not true, when 

it represents us as abusing Mr. Soulé. We have 
seldom had occasion to mention his name in our 
columns, except for the purpose of praising his 
eloquence. The gentlemanly deportment of that 
Senator has won for him general esteem. 
Nor have we ever indulged in extravagant 
praise of Mr. Seward. We like his Anti-Slavery 
sentiments, respect his consistency, and admire 
his talents, but do not concur in his general sys- 
tem of politics, or in his particular policy respect- 
ing the question of Slavery. As for the talk of 
the Pennsylvanian about his fanaticism, the “sword 
and the torch,” killing and burning, it is too con- 
temptible even for its columns. — ; 


Converts.—The editor of the Oshkosh Demo- 


| erat (Wis) says that at the late Mass Free Dem- | 


} ocratie Convention in the county where it is pub- 





FREE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION IN MICHIGAN. 


‘The Free Democracy of Michigan will hold a 
State Convention on the 29th, at Kalamazoo, at 2 
o’clock, to nominate an elector! ticket and State 
Offivers. It is hoped that Mr. Hale may be there. 

GENERAL Pierce CONFIRMING 1T.—A cor- 
respondent of the Union in one of the Free 
States complains of our record of Gen. Pierce 
as & libellous Abolition attack. We commend 
to this enlightened person the following extract 
from Pierce’s Letter to Edwin De Leon, dated 

‘““ConcorD, N. H., July 23. 

“ My votes in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives were not republished in the Era 
for the first time. They have been again and 
again paraded, to arouse the passions and 
prejudices of our people against me individu- 
ally, and against the party in which it has 
been my pride and pleasure to act. There has 
been no attempt to evade the force of the record. 
It has been at all times freely admitted, and my 
position sustained upon grounds satisfactory to 
my own mind.” 

We never lie about our opponents, or vitu- 
perate them. Not a word of abuse of either 
of the old party candidates, or a single false or 
erroneous statement respecting either, can be 
found in the columns of the Era. The naked 
Truth is keen enough for our purposes. 


——<———— 





Mr. Ciemens either knows, or ought to 
know, that B. F. Burier, one of the most in- 
fluential of the co-workers of the Van: Bu- 
RENS, has accepted the candidate, while he 
has repudiated the platform ; and that in this 
respect Butter has acted in harmony with 
the New York Evening Post, the Albany Atlas, 
the Free Soil of Ohio and Wisconsin, 
and the Free-Soilers generally of the North 
and West.— Washington Republic. 


The Republic and Union both presume upon 
the ignorance of the South. The Free Soil 
press of Ohio and Wisconsin, with rare excep- 
tions, and the Free-Soilers of the North and 
West generally, do not affiliate or harmonize 
with Mr. Butler, but repudiate Pierce and 
Scott alike, and go for Hale and Julian. The 
whole North and West know this. 
The Republic is also constantly repeating 
that Charles Sumner is a supporter of General 
Pierce; which is just as notoriously untrue as 
if it should assert that the Era supported 
him. 

The unscrupulous course of the Republic 
and of the Union, renders them unworthy of 
any confidence during a political canvass. 





To this day the chief campaign document cir- 
culated in the North by the Wbig committee in 
this city, acting under the eye and in daily con- 
sultation with General Scott, is an article which 
appeared in the National Eva—the central organ 
of the Abolition party—soon after General 
Pierce’s nomination.— Washington Union. 

And can the Union-say that, to this day, the 
chief campaign document circulated in the South 
by Democrats, is not this same article? Has the 
assistant editor of that paper forgotten that 
while conducting the South Side Democrat he pub- 
lished it in full, with great admiration for the re- 
search it displayed? Did not the Richmond (Va.) 
Examiner announce its intention (which was sub- 
sequently falfilléd) to publish it in the course of 
the campaign, us “the best electioneering docu- 
ment that can be circulated in the South?”’ And 
did not the editor of the Union pen the following 
paragraph ? 

“The National Era, the well-known national 
organ of the Abolitionists and anti-slavery agita- 
tors of the country, in a very elaborate article, 
the whole material portion of which we copy in 
to-day’s paper, traces from the record the whole 
course of General Pierce on this subject during 
the whole period of his service in Congress, both 
as Representative and Senator. The Era gives 
us his votes and his words through a long period 
of anti-slavery agitation in Congress, and there is 
not a single vote nora single expression which 


any patriotic friend of General Pierce would wish 
to change.” ' 


The trath is, that record is the chief election- 
eering document of the campaign. W circulate 
it North and South, wherever we have the means. 
The Democrats here send it to the Svuth—the 
Whigs, to the North, We are responsible for 
neither. We should scorn to imitate the tactics 
of either. 


New Yors.—A friend in New York writes, 
that there is a “large number of Independent 
Democrats in that State, who have never been 
identified with the Liberty Party, who heartily 
approve of the Pittsburgh platform and nomina- 
tions, and want a Convention called to organize for 
their support.” He asks, Why is there none 
called? There is: let him look at the imposing 
call issued in last week’s Era. The Convention 
will be held on the 29th instant, at Syracuse. 








Weaster Nominatep.—A Convention of the 
friends of Mr. Webster met at Faneuil Hall on 
the 15th, nominated Mr. Webster for the Presi- 
dency, and Mr. Jenkinsof Georgia for the Vice 
Presidency ; chose an electoral ticket ; appointed 
a Ceatral Committee, and adopted an address in 
support of their movement. The Rev. Mr. Wins- 
low, the Rev Mr. Smith, and others, addressed 
the meeting. The nomination seems to be 
launched under most reverend auspices. 





Vermont —Later.—The vote for Governor 
foots up— 


Fairbanks, (Scott) - - - - - - 22,482 
Robinson, (Pierce) - - - - - - 14201 
Brainard, (Hale) - - - ~- - - 9,513 


Eighteen small towns to hear from, which gave 
150 Whig majority over all last year. Fairbanks 
lacks 500 to 700 of a clear majority, bat is certain 
to be chosen by the Legislature—WN. Y. Tribune. 
Maine — Later.— For Governor, 308 towns 
give the following aggregates: 


John Hubbard, (Maine Law Dem) - 37,823 
W. G Crosby, (Whig) - 27,447 
A.G. Chandler, (Anti-Maine Law) - 20331 
Scattering, (mainly F.S.) - - - - 1,399 
There cannot be more than 5,000 votes to come 
in, and those will be pretty well divided between 
the three candidates. 

The Free-Soilers generally dropped their own 
candidate and voted for Gov. Hubbard.— J). 








Joun Wixson, of Washington, uff been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the General Land Of- 
fice, in the place of Mr. Butterfield, resigned. 





Senator Dove.as, in electioneering for Gen- 
eral Pierce, appeals to the lust of Territorial ex- 
tension by advocating the annexation of Cuba. 
The newspapers report that General Cass, in his 
stump speeches, gives countenance to the same 
scheme. 





Inre@utarity or tHE Maius.—We hope our 
new Postmaster will correct the irregularity of 
the mails, of which we receive complaints from all 
quarters. Our cotemporaries of the press are as. 
much vexed as we are. A general reform seems 
to be called for. : 


Conaressionat Nomination. — Boston, em- 
ber 16.—George Hood, Free Soil Democrat, of 
Lynn, has been nominated for Congress in Ran- 
toul’s district. The Hunker Democrats are great- 
ly excited in consequence, and keenly oppose the 


nomination. 


So they did at Rantoul’s, and yet he was 


} elected. 


—__s———_ 


Epwarp Wape has been nominated by the In- 
dependent Democrats of the Cleveland district, 
as their candidate for Congress. 


Tue Key-Stone Comine !—In All 4y coun- 

ty the Free Democracy have put in n¢ 

@ full county ticket—our brother, J. H. Foster, 

of the being candidate for 

tive. We really wish brother F. success, and feel 
jent that if Hunkerdom shall succeed now 









16th poge, recording the fixal vote on the Fugi- 
tive Bil before the House, has it: Yeas, Free 
Solirs, ein Me Julian of Indiana, and Charles 
Durkee of sconsin. Our old Hunkers are 
using the pamphlets among our friends. It is, 
doubtless, a mistake in the printer, but would it 
not be well to mention it, and give the correct 
vote? James Siocom. 

We hope Mr. Harned will correct this mon- 
strous blunder. Cuartes Durkee and George 
W. Juian never voted for that infamous thing, 
but resisted it to the last. 

[BY REQUEST.] 

Many persons take unnecessary pains about 
consequences. If we vote for Hale, our vote will 
be lost. If there were any probability of his be- 
ing elected, we would vote for him. Consequences 
belong to God: duty is ours; and our duty to 
Him sbould be paramount to our party obliga- 
tions. 1 desire all, and particularly professing 
Christians of all denominations, to read the plat- 
forms of each party, and apply conscience thereto, 
destitute of any selfish friction, that the needle of 
purity may be left free to obey its dictates, in 
voting as in other actions of duty. 

Suescrizer. 


The last Wellington Journal gives the names of 
three more persons in that town—three from the 


+ Whigs and one from the Democrats—who have 


joined the friends of Freedom. The Journal in- 
timates that the larger number. from the Whigs 
was owing to a late Whig meeting in the place. 
The names of siztcen bolters from Hunkerdom 
have now been announced in that small place. 
Truly, the work goes bravely on, and there are 
indications that the people are au going for Free 
Soil.— Western Reserne Chronicle. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Gitgap, O., Sept. 5, 1852. 

Our cause is advancing gloriously here. We 
are receiving daily accetsions from both of the 
Hunker parties. A full determination seems to 
be manifested to make the Free Democracy a per- 
manent party. Hale and Julian are just the men 
to unite and raliy us to action. Morrow county 
will nearly double her vote over that cast for 
Van Buren four years since. 


Norwicu, Conn., Sept. 10, 1852. 
I have just returned from our State Conven- 
tion. We had avery full attendance. The re- 
ports of members were encouraging. In the town 
of Elington, which up to this time has only given, 
I believe, ten or fifteen votes, a league has been 
formed and one hundred and fifty names pledged. 
We all love John P. Hale. 

Haveruitt, Mass. 

Will not some enterprising engraver or pub- 
lisher furnish the world with a portrait of the 
author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin?” For my own 
part, and | think [ speak the feelings of thou- 
sands, | feel that I could hardly pay too dear for 
the likeness of her who may be truly said to be 
the benefactor of her age. 


MclInvogs Fats, Sept, 10, 1852. 

It was once said by our Saviour, to a small 
band of disciples,“ Now ye are clean” When 
they numbered twelve they were not wholly 
“clean ”—one was a Judas, who also betrayed his 
master. Judas was a thief, and had the bag. But, 
though he was the only office-bearer in the faith- 
ful company of disciples, and who had doubtless 
gratified his covetou, disposition by secret drafts 
upon the general fund, yet he goes out and be- 
trays his master. , 

These words of our Saviour to his disciples af- 
ford a subject of reflection to the friends of Free- 
dom, and may be applied in truthfulness to the 
Free Democracy of our nation. : 

We are now clean through the separation of 
feigned friends, who for a time labored with us, 
and some of whom received the honors and emol- 
uments of office at our hand. But now we know, 
by their “going out from us, that they were not 
all «f us.” 

We are now clean, having a platform of princi- 
ples that challenges its equal, exhibiting the true 
principles of government, the rights of citizens, 
and presenting the grand questions of present in- 
terest to our country, with a plain delineation of 
the path of duty to every friend of God, of man, 
and of his country. 

We are now clean, being acquitted at the bar of 
conscience, and we believe at the bar of God, 
having made an honest and earnest protest at the 


Slave Bill, against the attempt of designing men 
to obtain the sanction of the popular suffrage to 
the suppression not only of freedom, but of free 
discussion. 

We have not been compelled by our foremen 
to choose between two hated evils. We have not 
sanctioned unrighteous legislation. We have not 
spurned and rejected a platform, and then voted 
for men pledged to administer it in its most ob- 
noxious sense! But, while protesting against 
wrong, we have sanctioned a platform of princi- 
ples the glory of our reforming age, worthy of 
the hoast of our nation, a madel for all time to 
came. We have voted and will vote for men who 
are the ewbodiment of these principles, and who 
may safely be intrusted with the protection of 
our liberties. And though they be not all elected, 
yet we enjoy the testimony of a good conscience, 
and the pleasure arising from doing what we could. 

Kennett Square, 
Cuester Co., Pa., Sept. 8, 1852. 
There will be a good vote for Hale in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 
We hope, before another Presidential election, 
to see the subscription list of the Era up to fifty 
thousand ! 





Spencer, Qwen County, Inp, Sepi. 3, 1852, 
The battle for genuine Democracy begins to 
grow hot in this section. The fire of freedom is 
already burning brightly here, aud though our 
opponents as yet far outnumber us, yet we have 
no doubt the truth will be victorious. No fear of 
the result—no want of confidence in our State. 
Indiana can be, will be, must be redeemed from 
subserviency to the slave power. Her duty and 
her interests harmonize, and when her sons have 
learned this, the days of Hunkerism will be num- 
bered. 





Sanpy Creer, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1842. 
It is with great pleasure J send yon eight dol- 
lars for sixteen names for the Eva for the cam- 
paign. It is the most propitious time for circu- 
lating the Eva and other anti-slavery documents, 
as the voters are very much dissatisfied with the 
peculiar course taken by the old Hunker parties 
and their candidates. 

Manion, Wisconsin, Sept. 12, 1852, 
In Kenosha county the good work is progress- 
ing. We are organizing by school districts, and 
preparing to do dattle in the cause of human lib- 
erty. 
Last Tuesday our State Free Soil Mass Con- 
vention was held at Milwaukie. I did not attend 
it, but it is spoken of as a glorious rally of the 
friends of freedom. Indeed, the Free-Soilers are 
up and doing, and the heart of Hunkerism be- 
gins to quake in this district, (Mr. Durkee’s,) and 
we expect to roll up a heavy majority in Novem- 
ber for Hale and Julian and Charles Durkee. 





Farmineton Fatts, Me., Sept. 14, 1852. 

I think you may make no calculations at all on 
our State election, which took place yesterday: 
The Free Soil vote generally has gone for Hub- 
bard, on account of his position on the Maine 
Liquor Law, and the question of rum or no rum 
has been the question throughout the State. The 
rum party, mostly from the Democrats, set up an 
opposition candidate for the express purpose of 
decapitating Hubbard, and to bring the law into 
distepute, and through this means ultimately to 
storm the law itself; but Whigs and Free Dem- 
ocrats in sufficient quahtities have come to the 
rescue, and I think Hubbard will be elected. 
The Maine Law is safe, any way. 





THE WOMAN'S CONVENTION, 


The editor of the Syracuse Journal speaks in 
this wise of the Convention of women held in Sy- 
racuse during the last week : 

“ All who attended any portion of the Conven- 
tion, or the whole, will unite with us in pronounc- 
ing it the most dignified, orderly, and interesting 
deliberative body ever convened in this city. The 
officers——-and, most especially, the distinguished 
woman who occupied the Presidenv’s chair— 
evinced a thorough acquaintance with the daties 
of their stations, and performed them in admira- 
ble manner. The speakers, who were mostly of 
the number who have devoted themselves a 
considerable degree to the advocacy of the objects 
for the promotion of which the Convention was 
held, were women of decided ability, and they ap- 
peared in the capacity of public speakers to equal 
advantage with any who have ever partici in 
meetings of like nature in thia‘ City of Conven- 


tions’ 


“ No person 


Hy eres with the doings of the 
assemblage, and judgment 


mpetent to pass j 
deny 


in 
matter, will that there was a : 
Soeans of teat in the recent Woman's Rights 


in this State during ten years past, and 
a period, if ever. It was a pecu- 





ballot-box against Slavery, against the Fugitive j- 


best days of usefulness. For compact logic, elo- 


trequent and plain points, we have never met the 
equals of two or three of the number. The ap- 
pearance of all before the audience was modest 
and unassuming, though prompt, energetic, and 
confident. Business was brought forward, calmly 
deliberated upon, and disposed of with unxnimity, 
and in a spirit becoming true women, and which 
would add an unknown dignity, and consequent 
influence, to the transactions of public assemblies 
of the ‘lords’ ” . 


—~se. 


{>> The article on Uncle Tom's Cabin, from 
Frazer's Magazine, published on our fourth 
page, is worthy of an attentive perusal. 





event sneees 
G> This week we have done. up a good 
many odds and ends in our paper, and, in re- 
cording the movements of Free-Soilers, found 
little room for labored dissertation. 

(S> The following from the New York 
Evening Post will show that the Free Democ- 
racy of that city are alive: 


Free Democratic Generat COMMITTEE.— 
An adjourned meeting took place last evening 
at the Chinese Assembly Rooms, in Broadway, 
the object, as stated in the call, being to make 
arrangements for a public meeting to ratify 
the nominations of the Free Democracy at 
Pittsburgh, Hale and Julian. The meeting 
was organized at 71¢ o'clock, by the appoint- 
ment of Hiram Barney, Esq., as Chairman, 
and Thomas §. Berry, Secretary. — 

Addresses were made by Mr. Barney and 
Dr. Vionis, when the meeting proceeded to ap- 
ery delegates to the State Convention, to be 

eld at Syracuse on the 29th inst. 

The following are the delegates elected for 
the respective districts : 

Ist District—W.T. Dawley. 

2d District-—Wm. West. 

3d District—Eugene Lierre. 

4th District—F. B. Vionis. 

5th District-—Thomas Ritter. 

6th District—D. M. Graham. 

7th District-—Charles Scholly. 

8th District—Asa Parker. 

9th District—Benjamin Wooster. 

10th District—Dennis Harris. 

11th District—Alexander McDonald. 
12th District—Wm. B. Humbert. 
13th District—Alonzo S. Ball. 

14th District—L. D. Mansfield. 

15th District—Andrew Lester. 

16th District-—Eph. Treadwell. 

A committee of one from each Ward was 
appointed to nominate city, county, and juadi- 
cial officers. 

The committee were instructed to call a 
meeting at the same place on Thursday even- 
ing, 


MARRIAGE, 


Married at Granville, Ohio, on Tuesday 
morning, September 7th, by the Rev. Jacob 
Little, Mr. Amos Layman, Editor of the Mari- 
etta (0.) Republican, and Miss Lucy, eldest 
daughter of Hon. E. Abbott, of Granville. 





0S> Noticr.—The attention of our readers is in- 
vited to the advertisement of Warner & Co., N. York. 
This justly renowned firm are prepared to supply 
the wants of those desiring Pianos, with their celebra- 
ted instruments, of every variety of style and ‘price, 
and invite an early and close inspection of their new 
scales, superior to any in the market. 








PIANO FORTES FROM NEW SCALES, 
J F. WARNER & CO., 411 Broadway, New York, beg 

e to invite attention to their stock of Rorewood Piano 
Fortes, just manof.ctured from their new and greatly im. 
proved Scales. ‘These {natruments embrace some points of 
excellence entirely original, and not to be found in any oth- 
ers made in the United St: tes—such, for example, as sundry 
material improvements in the Scales, the Globnlar Socketed 
Tubalar Bars, &e., &e. They are made of the very best of 
materials, and by the abl-st workmen tu be found in the 
conntry, are warranted inal! re: pects, and are sold on fa- 
vorable terms, Second hand Pianos taken in excharge. 
(S> Warerooms 411 Broadway, New York._£)) 
Sept 23—3m 


THE WORKS OF REV. THEODORE PARKER. 


KOSBY, NICHOLS, & CO have lately published, 
Speeches, Addresses, and Occasionat Sermons. By 
Theodore Parker. Two volumes. 





Contents. 
1. The Relation of Jesus to his Age and the Ages. 
2. The True Idea o! a Christian Church. 
3. A Sermon of War 
4 A Speech delivered at the Anti-War Meeting in Fan- 
enil Hail, February, 1847. 
5 A Sermon of the Mexican War. 
6 A Sermon of the Perishing Ciacses in Baston. 
7. A Sermon of Merchants. 
8 A Sermon of the Dangerous Classes in Socir ty. 
9 A Sermon of Poverty. 
10. A Sermon of the Moral Condition of Boston. 
‘|. A Sermon of th- Spiritual Condition of Boston. 
12 Some ‘Thoughts on the most Christian Use of the 
Sunday 
13. A Sermo» of Immortal Life. 
14. The Public Education of the People. 
15 The Political Destination of America. 
16 A Discourse on John Quincy Adams 
17 A Speech at a Meeting of the Anti Slavery Society, 
April6 1848 
18. A Speech at Faneuil Hal], before the N, E. Anti-Sla- 
very Convention, 1848 
i9 Some Thoughts on the Free Soil Party and the Eles- 
tion of Gen Taylor, December, 1843. 
’ 20. A Speech at the N. K. Anti-Slavery Convention, May, 
850 


21. A Discaurae on the Death of President Taylor, July, 


22. The Function and Place of Conscience in Relation to 
the Laws of Men 


23. ‘The State of the Nation. 

24. The Chief Sins of the People 

25. The Three Safeguards of Society. 

26. The Position ana Duties of the american Scholar. 

Pablished by CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO., Boston, 
And forsaleby C.S, FRANCiS & CO., New York. 
Sept. 23—4t 





SOWER & BARNES, 

BLISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, No.8! North 
Phird street, Philadelphia, Publishers of Felton’s Sys- 
tem of Geography. 

Magnificent Outline Mups and Keys. 

. Map of Western Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 1eet. 

Map of Eastern Hemisphere, 7 feet by 7 feet. 

Map of North America, 6 feet by 6 fe-t 2 inches. 

Map of the Unitea States, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of Kurope, 6 feet by 6 feet 10 inches. 
Map of Asia, 6 feet by 6 feet 8 inches. 
Map or South America and Africa, 6 feet by 7 feet. 
This is the largest, most beautiful, and most correct se- 
ries cf Uutline Maps in the wor d, and a set of them should 
be in every school in the country. They are used in the 
Girard College in Philadelphia, in the public schools of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, and throughout New Engiand, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ubio, &c. 
The Keys are intended to be used by the scholars, and it 
is confidently believed that a thorough knowledge of Geog- 
raphycan be acquired from this system in one fifth the 
time requ'red in the use of any other. ‘The maps are the 
cheapest in the world, the whole series being withim the 
reach of every country school. 
Orders fur Maps and Keys, or any article in our line of 
business, prowptly and faithfully attended to. Address 

SOWER & BARNES, 

Sept. 23—15t 84 North Third street, Philadetphia. 


MOTH We 





“ A man can find nowhere so good a Savings Bank as by 
emptying his purse into his head. Knowledgeis the best 
capitul he can possess ; it is at his command eyery mo- 
ment, and always above par.—DUr. FRANKLIN. 


OF INTEREST - 
Ta Merchants, Clerks, Teachers, Students, and 
All Men. 


UST PUBLISHEVD—A New and Complete Set of Ru'es 
by which all the fandamental operations of Arithmetic 
may be performed in am incredibly short space of time. ‘To 
become a master of them wil! require not more than a couple 
of hours’ study of any good sound min4; and the atadent 
will thereby be enabled to add, subtract, multiply, or di- 
vide, in any sum, no matter of how many figures. more accu 
rately, (indeed, beyond the possibility of an error,) and in 
less than one-fourth the time required in the old system. 
These fundamental Kules are followed by an examinua- 
tion into the PROPERTY OFf' NUMBERS, which even 
further facilitates the other operatiuns. 
There are also embraced in the work, 

Rules for the Calculation of Interest, 
which will work out the interest at any rate upon any sum 
with the utmost accurucy, and a simplicity and quick 
fully equal to all the otuer operations by this, and vastiy 
superior to ail conrses in the vid plan. 
‘Together, these form the MOST COMPLETE 
TREATISE on tne Science of Numbers ever issued—and 
are incalculably valuable to all men trom their never fail. 
ing accuracy, and to business men from the immense | 
amonnt of time they save trom the mast wearisome detail 
of business life Particularly ought they to be in the hands 
of merchan's and clerks, teachers and students, and young 

: 


men generally: ORDER EARLY! 


he copies of the few remaining hundreds of the 

seen atten are being hurried (ff at a price greatly re- 
duced frow that (five dollars) at which the balance were 
gold. to make room for a new edition to be gotten up in mag- 
nificent and costly style, immediately upon closing out the 
er kext purchaser is bound (as a matter of justice and 
procection tothe copyrightiet) by his sacred pledge of hon 
or, to use the Processes for the instraction of @imse'f ouly, 
and to impart the intormation obtained from them to noone 
OF Vo obtain the Processes, it is necessary to give such } 
a pledge, with the price. three dollars, enclosed ina letter, 
post paid, directed to P. MAY MAKKLEér, Funkstown, 
Washington county, Maryland. The Processes will be for- 
warde, post paid, to the given address. Be particular to 
write the name of Post Office, County, and State, distinct. 
With those neglecting this, mistakes frequently occur. 

OF Those preterring it can order copies of the vhs 
ing edition, which will be ready about the holydays. = 
price will be six dollars. Orders sent before :te issue 
be filled as soon as the copies are ready, for five dollars. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


wn, and all thro the country, great num 
oe ore =* of these Rules ee disposed of, by avy one 
who will take the trouble to make their scope known. hey 
comprise that which business men, and everybody, have 
felt the want of, and will gladly obtain’ The nature 





, BS cent. 
as the agent fe, ana 60'yer cent. on arders or eight copies 


4 








Pee BUELL 4 B CHARD, 


literati of the country, and have not seen their 


quent and correct expression, and the making of 





PATENT AGENCY. 





"LAE snbscriber continues the business of Solicit for 
Patents. Grateful for the liberal nage be hag en- 
joyed, and for the gratifying teatjimo: of satisfaction that 


he has received from those who have employed him, be re- 
solves by promptness and assiduity to merit a continuation 
of their favors Having been many years engaged in build- 
ing and operating all kinds of machinery, and having invent- 
ed some of the important improvements now generally 
adcpted, his intimate knowledge of mechanical operations 

bles him to understand and to specify inventions munch 
more readily and accurately than lawyers, who have for- 
merly done the business. 
Mode!s forwarded to the subscriber will be duly attended 
to, drawings and specifications prepared, and patents pro- 
cured. Models must be marked with the inventor’s name. 
Those writing from a distance must give the town, county, 
and State. All transportation of models and letter postage 
shonld be prepaid. Those who desire to have their inven- 
tions examined, can, by sending a description and rough 
drawing, with a fee of five dollars, have an examination and 
Opinion as to the patentability of the plan. 

AZA AR NOLD, Patent Agent. 

Washington, D. C., 9th month 20th, 1852. 
References —His txcellency P. Al.en, Governor of Rhode 
Island ; Edward Lawton, Collector of Customs, Newport, 
Khode Island Hon. Thomas J, Rusk. U S. Senate; Hon. 
Charles T. James, U. S. Senate. Sept 23-—6m 





SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 
AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims againstthe 
Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me, as | can obtain their 
land in a most every instance. There are about 15,000 such 
claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
| can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 
icy Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1860, 
also fully pro ted, and no fee will be charged in 
any case unless land is procured. Address 
Sept 25. A.M. GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 











~ WANTED, 

j OCAL agente thronghout the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
- Kentucky, and llinois, to operate for a Fire Insurance 

Company, to whom & commission will be paid for their rer- 

vices. None but disereet, honest, and indastrious men, who 

can give gond reference and security, need apply. Address, 

post paid, Box 902, Cincinuati, Unio. ‘ 


50,000 COPIES SOLD IN EIGHT WEEKS 


UNCLE TOM'S CABIN: OR, LIFE HMONG THE 
LOWLY 





‘ 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Fo sale, wholesale and retail, at the. Publishers’ lowest 
cash prices, viz: single copy. in raper. (2 vols.) $1; 
cloth, lettered, $1.50; ex'ra vilt $2 . The Trade suppiied 
at ad scount of 20 per cent , with « far her discount of 5 per 
cent. fur cash, on sales of not less than five copies. 
WILLIAM HARNED 


Publishing Agent, 48 Beekman street 
__New York. June (7 





NEW STURE AND NEW GooDs, 
154 Court street, two doors east of the Revere 
: House, Boston. 


cc RLES H. MORSE has just opened a complete stock 
of realy made shirts and gents furnishin, goods.’ Also, 
hats and caps, umbrellas, canes, fancy goods, &c. Shirts 
made to order 
N 6. Weeds put on hats at short notice, and hats bleach- 
ed and pressed July 29 
JOHN OLIVER, CARPENTER 
No. 33 Friend street, (up stairs.) Boston. 


J O. SOLICITS jobs in Carpenter’s Work, euch as re 
e pairing dwelling honses, stores, kc, and putting up 
and altering any kind of fixtures. He will; by prompt at- 
tention to all orders, endeavor to give eutire satisfaction to 
his patrons , June 3—6m 
WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATILE- 
BOROUGH, VERMONT. 
HE proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOEFT, begs to inform 
the public that he has recovered from his severe sick- 
ness, and is able again to attend to his professional duties. 
Former and new patients, therefore, may depend upon his 
giving due attention to ther cases. They will also find 
pleasant and comfortable accommodations, both for them- 
selves and friends, but will please to remember that the 
establishment is intended for the cure of diseuses by means 
of water, and not for a hotel at a fashionable watering place. 
(et to the lover of nature and a quiet aummer residence the 
Louse has many attractions besides ite water cure, for Na- 
ture has indeed been lavish of her gifts on the town, and the 
walks and drives in the vicinicy. March Bs. 








BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
Monthly—32 puges, $\ per annum, in advunce. 
Bi-monthly and ‘Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advance.) 
Siz Nos. of 32 pages each, and six of 96 each, making 768. 
— lil commences July, 1851 This unique original 
journal treats of all subjects relating to man— presents 
new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonaers of theage. The knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are its xims. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPR 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 
Vol. 1, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sys- 
tem of Phrenology) and 624 pages, will be sent by mail for 





two dollars Inne 12—I1yi 
FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 


VANIA, 
HE third annual ¢ession of this Institution will com 
mence on Monday, September 13th, 1852, and continue 
four and a half months. 
FACULTY. 


Joseph S. Longshore, M. D., Professor of Obstetries and 
Diseases of Women a: d Children. 

N.K. Moseley, Mi. V., Professor of Anatomy. 

Abraham Livezey, M.D., Professor of Practice of Med- 
icine. 

David J Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Toxicology. 

Wm. M. Cornell, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Mea- 
ical Jwpicprudence. 

E CU. Rolfe, M.D , Professor of Surgery. 

Eliwood Harvey, M. D , Profesaor of Materia Medica. 
Degrees will be conferred aud diplomas gran‘ed to the 
succesafal candidat~s, aa goon as practicable after the close 
ot :he course of Lectures. 


FEES 
Matriculation fee (paid only @nce) - $5 00 
To each Professor - - - 10.00 
Practical Anatomy - - 7.00 
Graduation fee . - - : 20.00 
For further information, apply personally or by letter 


(poet paid) to 


DAVID J.J-*+HNSON, M D., 
June 17. 


Dean of the Facalty, 229 A: ch street, Phila 


MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
E™MPEKANCE HOUSE. JENKS §¢ PARKS, Ne 
229 Washington street, Boaton C. W. JENKS 

Mareh 2—Ilyw ' 


4 PARWS. 

NV ANUFACTURKR of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 

streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

N.B. Cash paid for Nos. 1 and 2 lard grease, mutton and 

beef tallow Mav 15—tf 





THOMAS EMERY, 





JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Ellinois, 
7 ILL give prompt attention to all profe-sional business 
intrusted to bis care in the middle ann rthern part 
of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purchase and 
sale of real estate, examination of titles, payment of taxes, 
&e. Refers to Hon. Samuel Lewis, Cincinnati, Ohio; Col. 
William Keys, Hillsborough, Ohio; Moses Barlow, Ksq 
Xenia, Ohio. Jan. 22--ty 
ORANGE MOUNTAIN WATER-CURE. 
HIS establishment, founded in 1849, is situated near the 
village of Scuth Urange, Essex county, New Jersey, 
five miles from Newark, and fourteen miles from the city 
of New York, on the line of the Morris and Essex railway, 
by which passengers are landed at the Station House or the 
establishment, a few minutes’ walk irom the door. 
The location is upon the southeastern slope of the Orange 
mountain, commanding a view of one of the loveliest val- 
leys and two of the prettiest villages in Eastern New Jer- 
avy. On the east and northwest it is sheltered by moun 
tains from the sea air and cold winter wirds. 
All the requisites for such an establishment are here 
found, viz: pure mountain spring water, beautiful and re- 
tired walks through the woeds and upon-the mountains for 
severa! miles in extent, and shielded from the winds in win- 
ter and the sun in sammer; springs and streams along the 
various paths, and picturesque scenery. 
in the ravine, immediately in the rear of the institution, 
flows a beautiful brook. Upon the margin of tiis stream, 
which descends in a rapid ion of des, are the 
out-door baths, a great variety of which have been provided. 
Among these are found the rising and falling douche, the 
rauning and rising sitz-baths, the running foot-bath, the 
plange and wave baths. 
In the grove, a few rode from the institution, a capacious 
swimming-bath has been obtained by damming the moun- 
tain strevm. For this a pleassnt sereen is formed bya 
light awning curtained to the svrface of the pond, affording 
ladies and children at all tim: s a).\ple oppottunity for gain- 
ing that valuable accomplish: »¢u* a knowledge of the art. 
of swimn ing. 
From many points in the walks where the prospect is not 
intercepted by woods, an extensive panoramic view is pre- 
sented of the cities o' New York, Brooklyn, aud the towns 
adjoining; Kast and West Bloomfiela, North and South 
Orange, Newark, Belleville, Elizabethtown, the waters of 
New York harbor and Newark bay, Staten Island, its vil- 
lage, ke. The drives, through a cirouit of ten miles, are 
varied and fail of interest. 
The original building is 40 by 90 feet, three stories, with 
piazza of the same height extending the falt length of the 
house. To this, during the past winter, two wings, each 31 
by 51 feet, with p aazas, making in a!! 230 feet.of sheltered 
promenade, have been added. Besides the large number of 
new, aweet, and well-ventilated chumbers thus obtained, a 
beautiful dining hall 30 by 50 feet, and 14 feet ceiling and 
a reading-room, and a well-amranged lady’s bath room, have 
been added. 
These increased facilities will enable the institution here- 
after to receive, and comfortably provide for, upwards o 
one hundred (’ure-Guesta. 
The establishment is admirably adapted for the water- 
cure practice in winter,(which for many diseases is the 
most favorable period of the year,) being Atted up in a supe- 
rivr manner, and provided with abandant supplies of coid 
and hot water Ladies who require it need noc jeave their 
rooms for treatment, aa private baths are attached toa large 
number of them. 
A bowling-alley and billiard-table are attached to the es- 
tablishment ? 
The reading room i« supplied with some of the chief 
journals of the Union—several New Yor” dailiessa number 
ofthestandard American periodicais, the Courrier des Btats 
Unis, the Illustrated London News, Punch, &e , all of which 
are received immediately afcer publication, and regularly 
filed 





The institation will farnish saddle horses, and horses and 
vehicles. at reasonable rates. For the benefit of invalide 
whose afflictions compel them to assume a reclining posture 
when riding, a carriage has been constrnoted with especial ~- 
reference to their wants. Jhis can be used to bring pa- 
tients to the inatitation, when the usual conveyances cannot 


resorted to. : 

To ladies who desire that form of exercise, smail flower 
allotted. 

Ween TERMS. 


In winter, $8 and $10; $10, $11, and $12, in summer, pay- 
able always weekly. Consultation fee, $5. Persons occu- 
pying the whole of a donble room, or requiring extra attena- 
ance, will be accordingly. Buard of private ser- 
vants, $3 per week. Children always received conditivn- 


ally. ‘ 

Patients must provide themselves with four coarse thick 
linen sheets,two chick blankets, two thick comforters, and 
six towels; or, when unavoidable, the same may be hired of 
the institution tor $1 per week. 

Persons coming to the establishment from New York, 
leave the foot of Courtiandt at 8 1-2 and 10 o’clock A. M., 
and 4 and 6 o’clock P.M. Upon ieaving Newark, the con- 
ductor should be not fied tnut he has passengers for the 
Water-Cure. The time oceupied in reaching South Orange 
from New York is abontone hour. Visiters can come from 
and return to the city several times.during the day. New- 


ark is connectod with New York by hourly trains. 


If the Superintendent is requested, he will send the vehi- 
eles of the institation to meet passengers by the Southern 


trains at Newark. 
Dr. JOSEPH A. WEDER, ‘ate of Philadelphia, is the 


of the Institution. He is a graduate o: the Med- . 


,in Baden, Germany ; 
od the Greenberg Insricution,conductet by the 
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Sixth street, south of Pennsylvania avenue. 
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by mail to the 8 
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Tllvetrated circulars will be sent, post paid, ons 
Superintendent. ~~ . 
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il WASHINGTON. D. C. 
: From Fraser’s Magazine. ; 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


A story of negro life in the Slave States, from 
the pen of an American authoress, Mrs. Stowe, 
under the title of Uncle Tom’s Cabin ,- or, Life 
among the Lowly, has lately made a great im- 

ion in the United States. ' Fifty thousand 
copies, we are told, were sold in about eight 
weeks: two editions in a cheap form have al- 
ready appeared in this country, and there is 
no doubt, from the startling nature of its inci- 
dents and the talent with which it is written. 
that Uncle Tom’s Cabin will be extensively read 
and much discussed here. The book has elicit- 
ed a letter to the American friend who sent it 
him, from a distinguished English author, who 
has given much attention to the question of 
Slavery, and to the condition, present and fu- 
ture, of the English peasantry. This letter we 
have been favored with permission to reprint, 
' and we are happy to avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity of drawing our readers’ attention to 
the admirable reflections and suggestions it 
' contains. It is as follows: 




























































































































































JuLyY 9, 1852. 


My Dear Sir: I have to offer you my 
thanks for sending me a —y remarkable book, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which followed on the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 25th of April last. 

The book horrifies and haunts me; and I 
cannot help writing to you somewhat at large 
upon it. 

You will perhaps be surprised at my saying 
the book horrifies me; for, from the interest 

bi ou have taken in the same subjects which I 

eee cared for, you know well what horrors of 
: various kinds about slavery, about the dwell- 
| ings of the poor, and about various sanitary 
matters, [ must have waded through. Indeed, 
when I look back upon the man I was when I 
first left college, how devoted to the most ab- 
stract studies, and how fastidious as regarded 
everything that was physically repulsive, 1 am 
sometimes amazed that I should have been able 
to go through the dense masses of recorded 
filth, misery, and cruelty, which -I have had to 
encounter. I think, if they could have been 
shown me all at once, like the tale of a life told 
in some magic glass, I should have shrunk out 
of the world in horror. But so I suppose it 
would be, if any one of us were to see In one 
condensed view the aspect and fortunes (aye, 
even the prosperous ones) of his future career. 
Well, I have somehow or other contrived to 
get through these horrors; but, like many a 
medical man who does not become inured to 
the sufferings of his patients, [ am still nearly 
as sensitive as ever; and should, upon Goethe’s 
principle of putting aside unnecessary excite- 
ment which tends to disturb real work, have 
avoided reading the book you sent me, if [ had 
been aware of the nature of its contents. But 
I am glad I have read it. 

Many readers and reviewers will, I have no 
doubt, at once explain the book to themselves, 
and make their minds, comparatively speaking, 
easy upon it, by saying that it contains gross 
exaggerations, and that it gives no fair ac- 
count of slavery in America. I am, unfortu- 
nately, but too well acquainted with the rec- 
ords of slavery in most parts of the New World, 
and under nations differing very much from 
one another, for me to be able to comfort my- 
self in this Way. In truth, unless by some 
special Providence planters were imbued with 
angelic nature, of which there is at present no 
evidence before us, I cannot see how the state 
of things can be much otherwise than as it is 
described to be in this fearful book, which 
seems to have set all America again thinking 
about slavery. I have seen something of what 
is called “the world,” and have a large ac- 
quaintance with men in all classes of life, from 
the highest to the lowest, in this country; and 
I think I know about five persons who might 
be intrusted with the supreme authority over 
their fellow-creatures which is given by law to 
the slaveholder, indiscriminately, in many a 
slave State. 

It has always surprised me that anybody 
should wish to have that power. There is a 
converse to everything. Power implies respon- 
sibility; and I mast say that innumerable cuBic 
feet of collected dollars would scarcely recon- 
cile me to the possession of supreme power over 
the health, wealth, education, and social duties 
of several hundred humam beings committed to 
my charge. Very few Of us are sane enough to 
be intrusted with such power; and, indeed, in 
reference to this, 1 think it is very important 
to notice that there are throughout the world, 
unless your world differs very much from ours, 
many persons of that dubious sanity that, al- 
though the law cannot interfere with them, 
they are lamentably unfit to have the manage- 
ment of inanimate property, much more of live 
property of any kind, infinitely more of intelli- 
gent human beings. 

But if there he no exaggeration, or at least 
no such exaggeration as would seriously impair 
the merits of the work, as regards the condi- 
tion of slaves in America, there is. I am sorry 
to say, an exaggeration in the-statements which 
are made in the course of the volume, and are 
not contradicted, respecting the condition of 
the English laborer. 

It is worth while to make some reply to these 
statements, for it is not the magnitude of an 
error so much as the number of people who 
hold it, which renders it important and danger- 
ous. I have no doubt there are many shrewd 
people in your country who say, and many 
shallow people in both countries who echo the 
saying, that there is very little substantial dif- 
ference between the condition of the English 
laborer and that of the American slave. There 
is, however, even in our poorest districts and in 
the worst of times, all the difference that exists 
between humanity and barbarism; between 
the dignified suffering of a man oppressed by 
untoward circumstances and the abject wretch- 
edness of another driven about like a beast— 
in short, between manhood and brutehood. 

I wish that such a writer as the authoress of 
this work cbduld live a little time in the country 
in England, and really see for herself what 
these rustic laborers are like. She would find 
that, under their occasionally stolid appear- 
ance, and with their clumsy gait, there is an 
intelligence, a patience, an aptitude to learn, 
a capacity for reasonable obedience, and a gen- 
eral gentleness of blood and nature, which 
would mightily astonish her. She would even 
find, especially among the women, a and 
sweetness of demeanor which would remind 
her of the highest breeding. She is evidently 
perplexed to account to herself for the permis- 
sion of the existence of slaves, so little do their 
lives appear to give room for the purposes of 
humanity ; she would have no such doubt what- 
ever in contemplating the life of the British 
peasant or the British workman. She would 
see that his life fulfilled sufficiently the condi- 
tions of humanity to render it a means of at- 
taining to considerable self-culture, of exercis- 

~ ing the deepest self-restraint, of appreciating 
and working out what is most beautiful in the 
affections and the duties of a free citizen. 

It is a fact easily ascertained by looking at 
the map, that England is an island—not a very 
large island—and seen that we have 
not an indefinite power of settling our people 
upon new lands. Let those who have thi 
power see that they use it well, and that their 
institutionssorr d to the greatness of their 
resources and their felicity in that t. 

The writer of the we are considering 
must not imagine that it is a general rule for 
the poor in England to be unconsidered or un- 
cared for. If she -were to study this coun 
well, she would find that with the self-helpfu 
ness belonging to the Anglo-Saxon race, (for 
we, too, are Anglo-Saxons.) individuals are 
making exertions in every way to benefit the 
poor people around them: indeed, that many 
persons 
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: evote the greatest part of their ener- 
gies to this ever-growing task. Sometimes the 


4, | the abettors too,) their minds being once open- 


will perhaps have told you that my house ‘is 
situated on a steep hill. Looking down the hill 
one day last week, I was astonished to see that 
great functionary, the village schoolmaster, 
plunging down the hill at a most undignified 
pace—he being, as dignitaries are wont to be, 
somewhat portly in dimensions. Inquiring the 
cause of this phenomenon, I found that the 
good man, whose spare time is very scarce, had 
hurried up to get a book (we have a lending li- 
brary) for one of the children, who was sick, 
and could not get it for himself. The cane, as 
you may imagine, is an instrument which may 
pretty safely be left in the hands of such a man 
as this. And that cane is the only emblem of 
authority for miles roung—corresponding in 
fact with the Roman fasces. To be sure, there 
is a policeman in the district, but he is very 
little heard of; and upon the occasion of the 
robbery of a few epoons, which occurred some 

ears ago, that important officer, putting his 

and pitiably on his breast, and telling me 
what he had gone through in the matter, ex- 
claimed that he had not felt well ever since. 
Now, if we were in France, we should have a 
little army of fifty or a hundred men quartered 
upon us; and if we were in a slave district in 
America, what whippings, what imprisonments, 
how many overseers, Would not be necessary to 
get the work done which we do in our quiet, 
noiseless, stolid way—loving law and order and 
our country all the while. Do you think that 
if our poor were like your slaves, they would 
love law and order .as they do? 

Then, too, we have our work-houses for the 
very poor, the aged, and the infirm; and their 
right to support does not depend upon the ca- 
price of any single man. It cannot enter into 
the mind of any person to speculate whether 
it would be worth his while to use those under 
him well or ill. 

These things are elementary, and I am 
ashamed to tell them to a studious and intelli- 
gent man like you; but it is so important for 
nations to understand one another, that it is 
worth while to enter into the fullest detail 
about our poor people, if by so doing one could 
disabuse an American of the idea that the Eng- 
lish laborer is the least like a slave—a com- 
parison which may help to soothe the bewil- 
dered conscience of many a man who seeks to 
justify slavery ; and which I| dare say is, and 

as been, repeated many times in every hour 
of the day, by some Southern slaveholder or 
other. 

Throughout this book, which has been the 
cause of my inflicting such a long letter upon 
you, I find the authoress again and again en- 
deavoring to meet a set of arguments which 
are so thoroughly exploded in our part of the 
world, that, to use one of your American words, 
we find it difficult to “realize” them. These 
arguments profess to be founded on the Bible; 
and no doubt it must be a charming thing, 
when a man is steeped all over in iniquities, to 
find it said by grave men with black coats and 
white neck-cloths that there is no harm in any- 
thing he has done, but that the institution 
which he adores is based upon the soundest re- 
ligious principles. To a man steaming down 
one of your magnificent rivers with his dark 
cargo of slaves, it must be very cheering to 
hear from some benignant and judicious-look- 
ing clergyman, the words, “cursed is Canaan,” 
and to be told that they justify what he, the 
slave-owner, is doing. 

Oh! the evils that spring from any miscon- 
ception on any great matter! I used to won- 
der, when somewhat juvenile, at the unneces- 
sary stress—unnecessary as it appeared to me— 
laid by Solomon upon wisdom, and to see his 
absolute dread of fools and folly. A little more 
experience has shown me that there is no wiser 
fear than the fear of foolishness—a thing more 
terrible to meet than any wild beast of the 
forest. What frightful calamities, for instance, 
may not be directly traced up to the miserable 
and pedantic views which have been taken of 
the Bible—views which enabled the sarcastic 
Gibbon to contend that the Reformation had 
brought in as much evil as it had removed. 

Yet the simplest consideration would show 
that the Bible was a book—the book, if you 
like—but not all books; that it does not con- 
tain all history, or geology, or any other sci- 
ence, nor pretend to represent a perfect state 
of things, from which there is to be no improve- 
ment. To think this, is to blind ourselves to 
all reason, philosophy, and religion. For in- 
stance, does any sacred writer intimate that 
the world is in a satisfactory state at the time 
he is writing, or that he would not alter it if he 
had supreme power? Was Christianity set in 
a world so complete in its social arrangements 
that you had only to perfect them in detail, 
and then that all would be right? Were the 
— arrangements of that day perfect? 

hat would your fellow-countrymen say to 
that ? 

But the favorers of slavery, as it exists in 
the United States, would reply, that if slavery 
were such a bad thing, it would have been es- 
pecially provided against and preached against 
in the Gospel. So you might say of absolute 
political power. The absolute political power 
of Nero and of Commodus, of Attila and of 
Genghis Kahn, produced, no doubt, horrible re- 
sults; but there is ndthing that I know of in 
the Scriptures particularly directed against 

> and there has always been a great 
deal brought forward in their favor out of these 
very Scriptures, by flattering, glossing, learned 
men. 

Such views are far from being derogatory to 
the Bible. Comparatively slight would be the. 
good of Christianity, if it could have been stere- 
otyped in the way that some men’s fancies 
would have had it, embracing a complete code, 


not only of moral, but of social and political 
laws. All such codes are mortal. All systems 
are mortal. 


I no sooner see any of them arise, as may be 
seen in every age, than I say to myself, “That 
means something, perhaps: it suits this people, 
this age, this country ; it will have its day; But 
it provides and settles too much, and there will 
be an end of it.” 

I contend, moreover, that modern slavery is 
essentially different from the slavery of old 
times. If you will look at what I have said 
elsewhere on this subject,* you will see that 

_Sewisheslavery differed toto celo—in fact, was 
whole heavens and whole hells apart—from 
anything like modern slavery. 

As for slavery among barbarians, or in the 
Roman Empire, the difference between that 
and anything like yours is immense—much 

greater than you are likely to have any notion 
of, until ou have looked carefully into the 
question. 

The rare liberality of the Romans, which 
could endure most gods, was also very notice- 
able in its tolerance of all races of mankind; 
and it would be comparatively needless to be 
forever dinning this dreary subject of slavery 
into the ears of chanieed, if your slaves in 
America but enjoyed the hopes, the kind treat- 
ment, and the privi w the same class 
enjoyed amongst the Romans under their best 
Emperors. But when once the evils of slavery 
are deepened and darkened by the difference 
of race, then comes the utmost cruelty of which 
human nature is capable—where all remorse 
is anticipated or destroyed by disgust. 

But, to pass to other casahipslbans which do 
not require learning or thought, let us simpl 
go back in imagination to the time of Christ’s 
coming upon earth, and for a moment bring 
before Him in our fancy such transactions ‘in 
slavery as may be seen now, which are, indeed, 
daily occurrences, mere matters of business, in 
your country. 

Now, imagine Him in the Temple, looking 
on at the sale of a young child, about to be 
taken from its mother’s breast ; and conceive 
what He would have said of that traffic. Pic- 
ture Him coming into any market, like yours 
in the South, and seeing the sale of beautiful 
quadroons; or, for one hour, watching such 
exorbitant csuelty as that perpetrated upon 
the slaves in many plantations. Would any of 
your clergy, those who now justify this institu- 
tion, like to have been there? Why, the ter- 
ror and horror of the evil-doers, (aye, and of 







ed by Divine power to the iniquity of such 
Prperesings | ould haye been an agony 5 
to. . No; let your defenders of sla- 
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in this book—that American slavery 
tified by the Bible, and that the English laborer 


_ before to similar questions, it is impossi- 


But you will say, “What does all this lead 

friend? You have maintained 
that the evils of slavery are not exaggerated 
is not jus- 


bears no resemblance whatever to the Ameri- 
can slave. But what is to be the result, what 
am I to do in the matter, what are others to 
do imit?” To this I reply, as I have often re- 


le for one person to lay down the exact wheel- 
track of duty for another. No lawyer, no man 
of business, could give advice in the way that 
writers are often expected to do—that is, to 
give advice in detail without having the de- 
tails before them. For instance, in this case 
of slavery, what a man should do in one slave 
State may be very different from what he 
should do in another. Nothing is more unwise 
than a pedantic application of one partiular 
theory, or system, to various sets of circum- 
stances. ket any man in America say how he 
is surrounded in this matter, what he already 
thinks of it, and what manner of man he is, 
(for that is important, ) and I might “hazard a 
wide solution,” to use Sir Thomas Browne’s 
phrase, as to what a man 60 situated might 
most advisedly attempt. : 

So much for minute or detailed advice ; but 
there are certain general remarks which may 
be useful. In the first place, you must really 
try not to be disheartened at the magnitude of 
the evil. You must not suppose that you gen- 
tlemen in America are the onl ople who 
have great difficulties to contend with. With 
us there is want of space, and perhaps, too, 
want of knowledge how to use what space we 
have. We are crippled by laws, and practices 
in reference to law, which I fondly trust are 
not equalled in absurdity, not only in any part 
of this planet, but in any other planet that 
circles round the sun: the history of many a 
great law case is a thing which, if really well 
written, would convulse the world with tears 
and laughter. In many of our ways and hab- 
its we are so constrained by the most thought- 
less conformity with the past, that the nation 
is like a tall boy of poor parents, who is pain- 
fully tight in his clothes. Then, in any gréht 
question submitted to the public here, religion, 
or rather religious rancor, springs up like the 
vines which, at the will of Bacchus, rose sud- 
denly from the earth, and entangled the feet 
of some poor mythical person—whose name I 
now forget—but you, as being later from a 
university, will know all about him. Again, 
we, as well as you, have constitutional difficul- 
ties to contend with. Before anything wise or 
good can be done, innumerable people have to 
be persuaded or outvoted, or tired out. All 
the possible folly that can be said on any sub- 
ject has to be answered, and borne with, and 
exhausted. The chaff has to be winnowed 
away many times before the grain can be got 
at atall. One conclusion from all this in m 
mind is, that, as more power of all kinds is al- 
lowed to the individual in modern constitu- 
tions, (as for instance he has more power of 
obstruction,) more is demanded from him in 
the way of individual thought and exertion 
for the public good. 

At the same time, do not think I underrate 
the causes for occasional despondency. I know 
how disheartening it is, and how, to use the 
expression of a favorite old author of mine, it 
sends one “down to the abysses,” to find, after 
long toil at any matter, where some result of 
obvious public utility has been proved to be at- 
tainable, and even the mode of attaining it 
shown, that, notwithstanding this, little or no 
progress seems to be made, and the most con- 
temptible inferruptions of great public meas- 
ures take place by reason of the meanest hin- 
derances. 

I am sure that many a man must have felt, 
as I confess I have, struck down to the earth 
for the moment, by a vast and indefinite des- 
pair, at seeing how little is done, compared 
with what might be done, in the great sanita- 
ry reforms that are needed in this country, 
and, indeed, in most countries; and then, on 
the other hand, to see the noble way in which 
smoke, filth, putridity, and miasma, stand their 
ground against the convinced, but not judi- 
ciously united, intelligence of mankind. Gov- 
ernments succeed each other, displaying vari- 
ous degrees of apparently resolute incompe- 
tency on some of the most important matters, 
and such as are clearly within their functions, 
and within theirs only. You almost seem to 
think that it is the business of men in office to 
hinder ; but, poor fellows, that would be a very 
hard construction to put upon their conduct. 
As the present Lord Grey once observed, when 
you find a number of people, one after the 
other, running into the same error, you must 
look aside from the men to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which they have all had to embar- 
rass them. A difficult mill to grind with is a 
popular assembly—a popular assembly, too, 
open to the press, and with a pretty nearly un- 
limited power of talking. Moreover, the total 
indifference shown in both our nations to the 
adoption of any methods of securing a supply 
of intelligent men to direct our affairs, greatly 
puts it out of our power to blame with justice 
those statesmen we have, who are obtained in 
such a hap-hazard fashion. 
Weare now just going to a general election. 
If the motives which will determine this elec- 
tion could be laid before any superior being, 
I fear the whole thing would prove in his eyes 
a disgrace to humanity. Here a triumphant 
appeal will be made to the narrowest bigotry, 
there to the lowest self-interest ; in this place, 
to the power of the purse; in that place, to 
the power of local influence and the densest 
rural stupidity. An assembly thus collected 
will not be enlightened by any men brought 
into it from other sources; though it is the 
wish, I will venture to say, of the most thought- 
ful men in this country, and those who have 
studied government most deeply, that some few 
members at least should be chosen by the 
Crown or the Ministry, whose only or whose 
chief recommendation should be their capacity 
for the conduct of affairs. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, you 
must allow we still work on; and, being a 
really great people at heart, (I may say such a 
thing between ourselves, for we are your kin- 
dred,) we silently endure what must be endured, 
are contented with small gains, and patiently 
strive upwards to the light. 

But do not supppose that we have not our 
difficulties, as wall as you have yours. 

To come, however, closer to the question be- 
fore us, I would venture to say that there is an 
ample field of exertion for any one in America 
who cares about this subject of slavery. Let 
right feelings about it pervade your literature. 
Argue the. question well; answer the argu- 
ments said to be drawn from the Bible. If you 
are a slave-owner, give every facility for the 
education of slaves, and for their gradual man- 
umission. Try to make different classes of 
slaves, (what I mean is, not to keep them all 
to the same functions,) for that will make free- 
dom easier to be given, and better used when 
it does come. Perhaps all these efforts will 
not settle the question. A great crash will 
come some day to do that. Such is the way 
even with us, who are a much older nation 
than you are. We never work out anything 
gradually and patiently. A Reform Bill, an 
Abolition of Corn Laws, or a Catholic Eman- 
cipation, pes comes on a sudden, and is 
carried through with all the want of wisdom 
which there is in undue haste. If nobody, 
had thought, and talked, and written about 
these great changes, they would have come 
still more abruptly than they did. 

But, to return to the slave-owner. For my 
own part I cannot imagine a more splendid 
career, intellectually speaking, than that of a 
slave-owner in a slave State who is thoroughly 
awakened to the difficulty of his position. In 
a minor way Irish land-owners have had, of 
late years, @ similar trial; and several of them 
have come nobly out of it. This slave-owner 
will certainly have difficulty enough before 
him—with his own early prejudices to contend 
against—jealous neighbors to. a harsh 
State laws to obey, and, white obeying, to 
vi eieerea toes 

without the en 
ment of his fellows in private socie 
public meetings. These are ind labors 
worthy of Hercules; but difficulties are the 
things that make life tolerable to. many of us; 
and it cannot be said that we are left without 
plenty of them. : 

Your authoress is evidently vexed by the 

mankind are always knocking their 
e evil and the endu- 
the faith in a benefi- 


ny within it—the porpoises 
light breezes fan its sails; the water parts lov- 


gambol around it ; 


ingly from its well-shaped bows, like the best 
affection of true-hearted women, “which clings 
not, nor is exigent;” in truth, the powers of 
nature, sublimely indifferent to right or wrong, 
Epicurean divinities in their way, refuse no aid 
to this dark, devilish thing, a8 it skims grace- 
fully over the waters; and, if it escapes our 
cruisers, the Santa Trinidad lands half or two- 
thirds of its original live cargo, and is consid- 
ered to have done a good stroke of business. 
Truly, the apparent silence of God is the most 
awful thing the sun looks down upon. 

It is somewhere said that “evil is good in 
the-making.” This is a brave and noble say- 
ing. It were to be wished, however, that our 
part of the process were a little better under- 
stood and less dilatory. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that a good deal of nonsense 
is thought and talked about this question of 
evil; and we sometimes seem to want a sugar- 
ed kind of universal beneficence and happiness, 
which really and truly may be avery low form 
of either. 

How supremely dull, for instance, a perfect- 
ly well-governed State would be. On the other 
hand, how exquisitely humorous, though very 
sad withal, is the present condition of things. 
You see rabid attempts at frvxedom result in 
twisting the chains more closely and painfully 
around the shouters for freedom. You see the 
effort to bring more and more assured wisdom 
and virtue, under the shape of popular opinion, 
into the administration of affairs, result occa- 
sionally in reducing constitutional Governments 
to a dead lock in all the most useful purposes 
of government. Then, look at the men in 
power. I believe we British have been quite 
as well governed as we déserve, perhaps bet- 
ter; but we sometimes have men in high au- 
thority amongst us, even as Cabinet Ministers, 
to whom no prudent private person would give 
six-and-twenty shillings a-week for anything 
they could do, This is very humorous, possi- 
bly a shade too comic, when you think what a 
vast nation this is, flowing over with unused 
men of great ability. But life is full of such 
deep drollery. 

Look at the way men rise to honor. You 
see a person whom Nature meant to be indus- 
triously obscure ; and yet such a man will be- 
come the founder of @ family ; and his children 
will bear titles and enjoy substantial power as 
long as the Kingdom lasts. If you ask what 
were this man’s public deserts, it is a matter 
which a few persons well informed in political 
affairs might be able to explain to you; but for 
the great mass of mankind, it is perfectly un- 
intelligible. They never heard of the man’s 
name, or gave the least heed to it, before they 
heard of his ennoblement. This, too, is humor- 
ous. 

Do not pretend, however, because you have 
no system of hereditary honors, that what hon- 
ors you have are bestowed much more wisely 
than ours. For I should beg !save to doubt 
that. 

Nor, again, is it in government alone that 
the drollery I have spoken of before is visible. 
Success in ordinary life often depends as much 
upon defects and redundancies as upon merits. 
There are even instances of men who succeed 
in life by the fear and aversion of their fellow- 
men; and these disagreeable persons are got 
rid of by being ) merge up higher and higher, 
in consequence of the very qualities which their 
good parents always labored to correct in them. 
In the mean time, persons of real worth are 
too much prized by those around them to be 
advanced. Thoughtful men have often fretted 
over-much, as it seems to me, about such 
things; for, putting aside higher views, with- 
out these motley occurrences in life, where 
would be its tragedy, or its comedy, or its 
tragi-comedy, all so deeply interesting and so 
instructive ¢ 

Well, what I wanted to come to is, that if 
the systems of perfect good, which men often 
pro to themselves in their fond imagina- 
tions, were adopted, all wit, humor, contrast, 
forbearance in the highest sense, bravery, and 
independence, would run some chance of being 
done away with. This may be a sufficient an- 
swer to any weak repinings about the moderate 
evils and anomalies which I have been alluding 
to. But in the proceedings in slavery there is 
an excess of evil which really tends to over- 
come piety, and which all good men should 
combine against, if it were only to. check the 
murmuring, ait pad very unwise, but very 
natural, which will arise with the first thoughts 
of most men when contemplating such horrors. 
If we are left alone here on the earth, to do al- 
most what we please with each other, the very 
awfulness of the situation should breed in 
men’s hearts a profound responsibility. With 
one voice, spreading round the world like an 
electric message, mankind should say, “ There 
are things which clearly we are not to do. It 
cannot be right to selF away an infant from its 
mother. This must be put a stop to, at all 
hazards. Here is an evil so large and tren- 
chant that the subtlest casuist would be puz- 
zled to explain it away into beneficence. Let 
us clear away this doubt of the very destinies 
of man which springs from the permission only 
of such monstrosities.” 

I have now said all I have to say, and more 
than I ought to ask you to read, about Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. If I had the honor of any ac- 
quaintance with the authoress, I would send 
through you my best regards and most earnest 
expressions of encouragement to her. She is 
evidently a noble woman and an excellent 
writer. And her book is one of those which 
insist upon being read when once begun. 

You are very good to tell me that I need not 
reply to your letters; and I should probably 
have relied upon this goodness, but I could not 
keep silent after reading that book. Else, in 
general, I must say these regular correspond- 
ences between friends are rather a mistake. 
Indeed, I have theory of my own about them, 
which I will impart to you—namely, that one 
begins with a certain definite amount of regard 
and affection for a person, of which one gradu- 
ally writes off small portions as one writes each 
enforced letter to him or her, till at last, though 
the Leginnings and endings grow more inti- 
mate and affectionate, the original affection 
has wasted away. 

My little boy, after writing a letter to a play- 
mate the other day, (and you know what work 
of legs, and arms, and tongue, children make 
of writing,) threw the pen down with some im- 
patience, and exclaimed, “When I grow up, I 
shall write no more letters.” Ah, my little 
master, thought [, when you come to that age 
of joy and freedom, as you sup; it, which 
you call “growing up,” you will know some 
things you don’t know now; and, amongst 
them, will appreciate this endless punishment 
of etter. wring. Often I think, what a jovial 
thing it m ve been to have been as igno- 
rant as a baron in the middle ages, and to have 
been capable of nothing but a rude crosé in the 
way of signature. 

uch an ayowal as the above is rather in- 
consistent with the length of this letter ; but 
we human beings from our weakness have at 
least the privilege of being inconsistent some- 
times. However, [ must not linger any more 
with you ; but must now turn to labors which 
[ am rather weary of, but which [ work on at, 
not without the hope that they may be of some 
use in showing the difficulties which former na- 
tions have experienced in this subject of sla- 
very, and the splendid efforts made b ; 
men of other days to overcome these difficul- 


ties. 
Live and prosper. In all your writings 

to make your people think as kindly of us as 

you can. The seriousness of these times forbids 


those small town apes and that miserable 
interchange of snarlings which have hitherto 


80 often existed between two great and close- 
ly-related nations. 
I remain, ever sincerely yours, A. H. 





A DARING RUNAWAY. 


The Memphis Eagle of the 21st inst. gives 
the following account of an interview between 
@ runaway slaye and a planter in Fayette 
county, Tennessee. 


ded to, while riding in one of his fields, saw a 
stout, able-bodied negro approaching him from 
the woods. Mr, Core awaited his approach, 
he belonged to one of his neighbors, 
and had been sent upon some errand. He came 
boldly up to. Mr, Core, and the following con- 
versation ensued: 2 
“Your name is Core.. I am @ runaway, 
have Jong wished to have a conversation with 
6 gta ocr ced gre agate 
exhibiting to Mr. C. a id 
egy yes ‘But I have 
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sure you I never murdered any man to get it. 
I got it by robbing houses in Memphis,” [na- 
ming many houses here, and exhibiting to Mr. 
C. a large bunch of false keys. 

Mr. Core doubted the propriety of attempt- 
ing to arrest him, as he was alone, but conclu- 
ded he would question him about two runaways 
who had, been gone some time, and asked the 
negro if he knew them, and when he had seen 
them. 

The negro Gromptly replied that he did know 
them, and volunteered to assist Mr. Core in 
arresting them, and told him if he would meet 
him alone at the same place the next day, he 
would carry him where he could arrest both of 
the negroes, as they had been very troublesome 
to him, and he wanted to get rid of them. 

Mr. C. promised to meet him at the time and 
place appointed, but, instead of going alone, he 
took with him his overseer and another young 
man, and secreted them, armed with double- 
barreled guns, in the vicinity of the place of 
meeting. At the appointed time the runaway 
made his appearance, but, instead of finding 
Mr. C. alone, found the two gentlemen with 
their guns levelled upon him. He at once sur- 
rendered,.and gave up his weapons; begged 
them not to tie him, as he wanted to be taken, 
and was tired of staying out, having been in 
the woods near five years ; that he belonged to 
a gentleman in Alabama; and that he would 
still go with them and show them the two ne- 
groes, as he had promised. 

They concluded to trust him, and all four 
proceeded in company to an old deserted cabin 
hard by. Upon approaching the cabin, our 
hero informed his captors that the two negroes 
were in it; that there was but one door, and 
no window ; that if they would suffer him to 
approach the cabin first, as soon as he entered 
the door they might close up, and thus capture 
them with his assistance. They agreed to this 
plan, and he proceeded cautiously towards the 
cabin, and, as he entered the door, beckoned to 
them to rush up. They did so, but lo and be- 
hold! they perceived a back window, through 
which their prisoner had jumped, and, mount- 
ing the overseer’s horse, made good his escape. 
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THE MORAL HERO. 





—— by the late Speech in Congress of Mr., 
xiddings, and more especially by its closing 
passage. 

The thirst of Fame inspires the soul-lit page, 

And bids the canvass glow, the marble breathe ; 
O, Immortality! thy burning wreath 

Hath lured the human soul through every age! 

Nor vain the hope, even in this earthly stage ; 

Nor aught, even here, save virtue, gives the crown! 
*T was twined for Phocion, Cato, ‘neath the frown 
Of fortune, and the fickle people’s rage, 

And brighter blooms while sculpture falls to dust: 
Even thus, O GippiNnGs! shall it deck thy brow, 
While all earth’s marble piles betray aheir trust: 
Yon “ Modern Capitol” to time must bobow— 

But bravely, sternly, “ obstinately just,” 

A victor of the immortal heights art thou! 
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A DIPLOMATIST. 


Talleyrand, the illustrious diplomatist, one 
day found himself between Madame de Stael 
and Madame Recamier, both intimate friends, 
both celebrated. 

“You say charming things to us both, but 
which do you prefer?” said Madame de Stael, 
suddenly: 

“ Madame, such a question is a veritable am- 
bush. Take care, the penal code”—— 

“ Prince, no subterfuge here! Which do you 
prefer, my friend or myself? Come, speak. Is 
it the brunette or the blonde?” 

“Tt will be her who will deign to honor me 
with a look.” 
“ What! still diplomatic? Well I will put 
the question in another form. Suppose, while 
sailing on the Seine, this evening, the boat 
should upset, and we should be in danger of 
drowning, which one would you help ? ” 

“ Both at once, or the one who was in the 
greatest danger.” 

“But, monseigneur, be frank for once in 
your life! Suppose the peril be equally immi- 
nent ¢” 

“Well, I would give my right hand to you, 
Baroness, and the left hand to Madame Re- 
camier.” 

“ But if you could save only one—one only— 
do you understand ?” 

“Oh, Madame, you kuow so many things, I 
suppose you can swim,” replied M. Talleyrand. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

ey $5 to $10 a day may be made by any individual, 

in city or country, with the knowledge of a highly use- 
ful discovery, in universal demand, which I will send by re- 
turn mail, on enclosing to me $1, postage paid, directed to 
H.S. Holt, Post Uffice Box No. 350, Rochester, New York. 
‘This is a first rate opportanity for law students, clerks, in- 
valids or any young man or young lady out of business, as 
it is immediately lucrative in any part of the United 
States. Sept. 16. 





AEOLIAN PIANO FORTES, 

T. Ginzert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms, 

333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 


HERE the largest assortment of Pianos with and 
without the cclebrated Improved olian, may be 


ranted to stand any climate, and give entire satisfaction, 
and will bé sold at great bargains. By an experience of 
eight years, resulting in many important improvements, the 
A£olian has been brought toa perfection attained by no 
others. ‘Nearly 2,000 Aolians have been applied, and the 
demand is rapidiy increasing. Elegant Boudoir or Cottage 
Pianos, convenient f:rsmall rooms. T.G. & Co’s Pianos 
are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to their 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices same as at the 
manofactory. Dealers supplied at liberal discounts E. H. 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and [n- 
struction Books, furnished at this store at wholesale. 
HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
Constantly on hand, an exteisive assortment of second 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany cases, varying in 
prices from $30 to $150 Second hand Aolian Pianos, from 
$200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $700. Prince & 
Co.’s Melodeons, from $35 to $90. Carhart’s, $55 to $90. 
Guitars, from $10 to $75. &e., &c. Sept 16—ly 


EDWARD A, STANSBURY, 
TOCK BROKER, No. 2 Hanover street, New York. 


Stocks and other Securities bought and solid, ana Pa- 
per negotisted. 
& 





References. —H. Dwight, jr., Esq 

Kirkiand, Esq ,do , Messrs. Weeks 

J.&J.H. Peck & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

I would rather be RIGHT than President.—Henry Ciay. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY CLAY, 


NO, ready, and for sale by subscription, the Life and 
Public Services of Henry Ciay, of Kentucky, the Ora 
tor, the Statesman, and Parcriot, including some of his best 
Speeches; alro, the Funeral Solemnities and Eulogies af- 
ter his Death; embellished with accurate steel portrait 
By Epes Sargent and Horace Greeley. 

The first part of the book was prepared by Mr. Sargent 
some years since, and was pronounced by Mr Clay to be 
entirely accurate as to dates and facts. Mr. Greeley has 
written tne remainder, pertaining to the latter years of Mr. 
Clay’s life, and edited the wh:le worc. We think this as 
surance will satisfy the many and ardent friends of the 
great Com’ oner of our couotry, that the work is well and 
faithfully done. 

The book makes 490 large 12mo pages, is well printed on 

fine paper and is sold at the low price of $1.25 in cloth; 

$1.75 in cloth, gilt edges ; $2 25 in cloth, gilt edges and 

sides. 

Active and responsible agents wanted to cirenlate the 

abuve popular work, which would afford pleasant and prof- 

itab.eemployment. For further particulars apply. to 
DERBY & MILLER, 

Sole Publishers, Auburn, New York. 


O<F On receipt of $!'.50, we will forward a copy, postage 
paid, toany part of United States. i ; 
Sept. D. & M. 
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INDIA RUBBER GLOVES, MITTENS, &c, 
Cw TRY merchante, in making their purchases, 


New York; C. P. 
Co., do.; Messrs. 
Sept. 9. 








Their manufacture has been much improved recently, and 
they are made very durable. Particular attention is re- 
quested to the 
WOOL-LINED GLOVES AND MITTENS. 
They are indispensable in cold and wet weather. Ladies 
will fina these Gloyes useful in any work that will soil the 
hands, at the same time that they will cure the worst salt 
rheum or chapped hands immediately. They are made all 
lengths, to protect the arms and wrists. For sale by Bowen 
& McNamee, New York; Norcross & Towne, Boston; John 
Thornley, Philadelphia; E. M, Pandergon & bo , Baltimore ; 
Gill & Brother, St. Louis ; Bart & Hickeox, Cinciunati, and 
by all Rubber dealers in the Union. 

For sale at retail by coantry merchants throughout the 
United States and Canada. Sept. '(6—3m 


EDWARD W. SHANDS, 


(fy TORE EY and Counsellor at Law, Post Office Buila- 
ings, St. Louis, Missouri. 


issioner of Deeds, Di itions, ‘or— 
“Gouth Carolina "Keucacky 





Maine 

Vermont A Ohio 
Rhode Island Florida Michigan 
Connecticut Miasissippi ‘ 

New Jersey Texas Wisconsin 
a Tennessee lowa. 


ta Ter. 
Also, Notary Public for Missouri. 

Mr. S., having resided twelve years at St. Louis city, has 

an extensive acquaintance with business men in said city 

“Ea Erampt attention peid te collections, prosecution of 

on to ution 

alate * "May 20—ly 

STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT. 
R. COMSTOUK’S Vocul i Philadelphi: 

TD isice bes boil bs Sanoteatn operated Gaaee 03 


operation re 
twenty years, is designed for the Promotion of Health, the 
Cure of Stammering, and the Correction of Lisping ant 


other e ‘as well as for Improvement 

Elocution. Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 

No. 102 Mul street, Philadelphia 
PHONETIC WORKS. 

. Comstock is the author of the American Phonetic 
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found—all of which have the metallic frame, and are war- - 


should not neglect these desirable and saleable articles. | , 


}-dohn W. Sal 


A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 
fe mgeney to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extr: 


Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis 
accounting officers genérally. June 5—6m 

HE proprietor of this work has received the most liberai 
well known. More time is required to prepare questions 
ging, wages, &c., &c., &c. Its use is learned by a few 

Jan. |. JOHN E Ft 
except ten miles, which is done in Coaches. 








counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon, 8. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot 
ter, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle 
Pennsylvania; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 
FULLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 
T patronage in America and foreign countries Its power 
to solve more problems than all other calculators united, is 
than to obtain answers to any business computation—inter 
est, discount, loss and gain, mensuration, surveying, gau- 
hours’ study. A case, with full printed directions, accom 
panies the work. Address, post Fay 
NE FULLER, Boston, Mass 
THE KAILROAD ROUTE TO THE WESr. 
Through to Cincinnati by Rail the entire distance, 


TWO LINES DAILY. 


‘HE Fast Mail Lice leaves Calvert Station daily at 11 

P. M., and connects regularly with the Fast Line over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ac Harrisburg, crosses the moun- 
tains in daylight. aud puts passengers through to Pitts- 
burgh in twenty-six hours from the time of departure fro 
Baltimore. This line makes a direct connection with the 
fast teams on the Ohio and Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, and the Cleveland, Columbus, ana Cineimnati 
Railroads, and by it passengers are now going through from 
Baltimore to Cincinnati in forty-four hours, runniug time. 

The Slow Mail Line eaves the same place dsily at half 
past 8 A.M. By thie line passengers reach Hollidaysburg 
at 8 P, M. of the days of departure, and lie over until 5 
A M. the next day, when ay | commence their passage over 
the mountain, and arrive in Pittsburgh that evening, or in 
thirty-six hours from time of departure from Balvimore, and 
with all the comfort and advantage of haviag enjoyed patu- 
ral rest and repose. 
These Lines are now in the enjoyment of a most liberal 
patronage from the travelling public; their equipments 
cannot be ve gg by those of any other route between 
the Kast and West. 

NOTICE. 


Tickets for Pittsburgh, Massilon, Cleveland, and Cincin 
nati, by “ the Railroad Line,” can be procured only of the 
Agent of the Ra timore and Susquehanna Kailroad Compa- 
mf at Calvert Station, Baltimure, and at the following 
rates: 


To Cincinnati - - = $17.00 
To Clevieand - . 10 50 
‘lo Massilon - - 10.40 
To Pittsbargh - - 950 


OF Travellers will bear in mind that this is the original 
through line to Cincinnati ; its time and its accommodations 
cannot be excelled. 

ALFRED GAITHER, Superintendent. 

Office Baltimore and Susquehunna Railroad Co., 

Baltimore, August 20, \852. Sept. 9 
NOTICE. 

N R. J. EDREHI, « native of Morceco, has the honor to 

announce tv the public that he bas for s:le an excel- 
lent article, called AMULETS, whieh is preventive of 
cholera, scarlet fever, and other contagious diseases—was 
ex-ensively worn in England during the rage of cholera in 
1832, and it was approved by the medical facalty in that 
country This Amulet is a berry that growa upon a tree on 
Mount Lebanon. ina Botanic Garden near Jerusalem It 
has been patronized in the four quarters of the world. This 
Amulet is an excellent article to prevent the spread of con- 
tagions diseases, and, from its smell, is a preventive of fe 
vers and general decline of the system. It is worn asa 
necklace arvund the neck for ornament, and also as a brace- 
let around the wrist. From its strong odor, it isan excel 
lent and a certain article for the prevention of moths in 
clothing. 

Tais article is patronized in England, France, and Italy, 
and likewise acquired universal patronage in America. No 
one should be without this excellent article. 

Ladies and Gentlemen! You have now the only opportu. 
nity of purchasing them you will have, or have again when 
Iam gone. They are sold at areasonible price—from §! 
to $4 for each neckiace 

Mr. EDREHI will remain but a few weeks longer, and 
may be found at Miss McDonald’s, corner of Ninvh and E 
streets” Sept. 9—3t 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

HIS establishment for the education of young ladies will 

resume its duties (D V.) on Monday, September 6th, 
in the building of Westminster College, corner of Sandusky 
and Leacock streets, Allegheny City. 

A fnll and prompt attcndance of the pupi's is expected on 
the day specified, as it is particularly desirable pupils and 
teachers should all be present when the classes are furmed 
Where a large number of young ladies are in attendance, 
neglect or inattention to the time of commencing occa-ions 
great inconvenience to the teachers, and serious disadvan 
tage to the pupils. Parents and guardians are therefore re- 
spectfully solicited to see that those under their care com- 
meuce 00 the appointed day. 

The extensive patronage which has been hitherto bestow- 
ed on this institution has encouraged the trustees to make 
the Seminary in every respect worthy the confiderce of an 
enlightened community; and whilst they have provided 
ample accommodations for an increased number of pupils, 
they have also secured the assistance of teachers whose 
success in teaching has already gained them a well-merited 
reputation ; and in every respect they offer pupils advan 
tages equal to those of any other Seminary. yh 

Mrs. S. S. INGLES, Priticipal. 

Allegheny, August 2 1852. Aug. 19. 


JEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
ALLETT, DAViS, & CO., the long established and 
celebrated Piano Forte Manufacturers of Boston, in 
order the better to accommodate their Southern and West- 
‘ern customers, have recently opened ware rooms at No. 297 
Broadway, New York, where a large and full supply of their 
saperior instruments, both with and without Coleman’s cel- 
ebrated olian accompaniment, may always be found. The 
Eolian, by the skill ard improvement of Messrs. H.. D.. & 
Co , has been divested of the harsh seraphine tone, and the 
pure pipe or flute tone substituted, giving to it all the 
sweetness aud beauty of the parlor organ. Their Pianos 
have been to longand favorably known to need commenda 
tion —-and when united to their Aolian, no sweeter music 
ean be found. Every instrument warranted to give satis- 
faction, or the whole of the purchase money will be return- 
ed, with cost of transportation. 
GOULD & BERRY, Sole Agents, 
297 Broadway, New York. 
N.B. Messrs. G. & B. have the best catalogue of sheet 
music and musical instruction books to be found in the 
United States. Liberal discounts made to the trade. 
Aug. 26. 











TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENTD, 
BOOK AGENTS. WANTED, 
To canvass for new Pictorial, Standurd, Historical, and 
Religious Works. 
HE subs¢riber publishes a large number of most valua 
blé books, very popular, and of such a mora! and reli- 
gious influence, that while good men may safely engage in 
their circulation, they will confer a public benefit, and re- 
ceive a fair compensation for their labor. ; 

To young persons of enterprise and tact, this busines+ 
offers an opportunity for profitable employment seldom to 
be met with. There is not a town in the Union where a 
right-honest and well disposed person can fail selling from 
50 to 200 volumes, according to the population 

Persons wishing to engage in their sale will receive 
promptly, by mail, a Circular containing full particulars 
with “ Directions to Persons disposed to act as Agents,” 
together with the terms on which they will be farnished 
by addressing the subscriber, post paid. 

ROBERT SEARS, Poblisher, 

May 21. 181 William street, New York 


MEYER’S UNIVERSUM. 
Edited by Charles A. Dana. 


{T= periodical, published from,the first of July semi 
& monthly, will contain views of the most remarkable 
cities, public edifices, and natural scenes, in every zone, and 
on every continent; accompanied by lecter press descrip- 
tiohs, which, while conveying the most accurate and trust- 
worthy information, will seek to clothe the dry details of 
facts and figures with something of the vitality of nature, 
and toenabie the reader, while he observes the historical and 
political phenomena. to gain some insight into the causes 
from which they spring. Extensive and costly preparations 
have been made to present in it the fullest collection of 
views, not only from every section of the United States, 
but from all parts of the Continent For above a year past, 
artists have been engaged in exploring the most romantic 
regions of this country, Canada, and Central America, for 
the special benefit of this work and its readers, and the en- 
gravers are now occupied on above a hundred views of North 
American ecenery alone, which in due time will be laid be- 
fore our subscribers, iv addition to other engravings of Eu- 
Topean, Asiatic, African, and Australian, cities and land- 
scapes, illustrated bv animated and interesting articles from 
the most popular writers. Twelve numbers will compose 
avolume. Each number will contain four steel engravings, 
executed in a high style of art, with about twenty pages of 
letter-press. : 

We put the work at the low price of $3 the semi-annual 
volume, or 25 cents for a single number. All subscribers 
paying for vol. 1 in advance, wiil be extitled to receive, as a 
premium, the saperb plate, engraved on steel, size imperial 
folio, ‘‘ Jack in Office,” after the celebrated picture of F. 
Landseer. engraved by G. Metzeroth. 

The publisher will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitous- 
ly to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrange- 
ments with them for circniating the Universum. He will 
also supply clubs of two persons at $5 half a year; of five 
persons at $10; and of a larger number at the same rates. 

HERMANN J. MEYER, 

July 29. 





No. 164 William street, New York. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

We think the work will commend itself. to the popular 

taste in this country, and find an extensive circulation. 
New York Tribune, 

It promises to be one of the cheapest, as well as one of the 
most valuable publications of the day. 

. New York Evening Post. 

It will be one of the most popular illustrated works of the 
day.—Boston Transcript. 

It will form one of the most beautiful ani -nstructive 
works.— Detroit Adver iser. 

An admirable work of art,and worthy of universal, ‘/«n- 
age.—Montgomery Journal. 

One of the cheapest as well as most valuable publication 
of the day.— Northern Citizen. 

The plan of this work is a good one, and deserves the 
patronage of every good friend of the arts.— Boston Courier. 
It-is as cheap as it s superbly excellent. ‘ 

Springfield Repubiican 
One of the most useful and beautiful works ever issaed 
from the American press — Union l/emocrat. 


“I had rather be right than be President.” 


LIFE OF HENRY CLAY!! 


GEORGE H. DERBY & CO., BUFFALO, 

H AVE nearly ready, and will publish in a few days, THE 

LIFE and PUBLIU SERVICES of HENRY CLAY, 
of Kentucky—the Orator, the Statesman, the Patriot, and 
the Philanthropist—which work has been preparing for pub- 
lication during the past year. \t will be in one large and 
elegant 12mo volume, of about 5U0 pages: by Epes Sargent 
avd Horace Greeley. it will also embrace some of his 
choicest Speeches, avd will be illustrated with an accurate 
steel Portrait of the GKEA I AMERICAN STATESMAN, 
for whom is felt.a world-wide admiration. : 

The publishers have determined to place the retail price 
of the book within the reach of every one, and to Agents, 
Canvassers, &c , will give the most liberal discounts from 
the annexed retail prices—$ 1.25. 

OF Good active Ageuts wanted to sell the above book, to 
whom exclusive agency for a county will be given. 

On receipt of $1.25, we will forward one copy of the above 
book, (for agents to use as a sample copy,) by mail, postage 
paid, to any place in the United States, not exceeding 500 
miles from Buffalo, Chicago, or New York. 

OF Books sent by mail must be prepaid, according to the 
tiew post office law. Postage on this work is about 25 cents 
for each and every 500 miles. 

Orders solicited from all parts of the Union. Agentscould 
find t and profitable employment in circulating this 
desirable mem: nto of the lamented Henry CLay. . 4 

Q¢F~ Wholesale prices for above and other saleable beoks, 
for which we want paeate, will be Saat egy” o suphonticn 

id. 0 her culars 
te un pip, Foe eH, DRUBY & CO, 


E H. DER 
Saly 29. 





Buffalo, New York. 


SHATTUCK HARTWELL, CINCINNATI, 0., 
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Simon. Greenleaf, Hon. Joel Parker 
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Hon. Charles Sumner, (U. 8. ) 
Esq., P. Sanger, Esq., Lyman 
y Mass ; Ti Walker, Prof. 





’ ; on " 
. D. Mussey, M.D.,and Messrs. Hartwell & Hall, Cincin- 
a ° eget March 25. 


VI. 
SAMUEL AARON, 
Ot Norristown, Pennsylvania, has just enlarged the ac- 
commodations of his school, so as to be among the most 
ample and convenient in the country, furnishing seats for 
about 18°, and private study rooms and bed-rooms for 60, 
mostly twoina room Winter term of six monthe to com- 
mence Ist October next Sept. 9—6t 
HONEY—BEE FEED! 
Information offered for ove dollar, thut may be made worth 
Jifty dollars, twice told. 
ANY person who will send their address and one dollar 
in an envelope, post paid, to E. Jordan, formerly of Cor- 
ners, Vermont, but now of Newbury, Vermont, shall have 
sent him by mail, post paid, in consideration therefor, a 
Circular informing bhim—l|st. How to prepare four kinds 
Lye for bees, costing from two and a half to five and a 
half cents per pound, from which good honey is produced. 
24: Giving information how to nse the feed successfully, 
with any ordinary kind of box hive, saving the expense of 
buying a patent hive expressly for the purpose. 3d. Giv- 
ing information how to prevent fighting and robbing from 
neighboring swarma, while in the process of feeding. 
Knowing that multitudes are anxious to obtain the above- 
named information. and that it is more than an equivalent 
for the dollar asked, no apology is needed for this notice. 
ug. 5 E JORDAN, Newbury, Vt 








CLEVELAND 7 CURE EsTABLISH- 
pas above establishment is now commencing its fifth 

_ Season. The increased accommodations and facilities 
which have been added from year to year, make it second 
to none in the Udion, and enables the subscriber to say with 
confidence to all who wish to avail themselves of the great 
facilities which the Water Cure System, when rightly ap- 
plied, offers ro all those who are seeking restoration to 
health, that they can here pursue it under the most favora- 
ble auspices for the removal of disease. The very flatter- 
ing patrouage be-towed hitherto by a generous public will 
serve but to stimulate the proprictor to increased exertions 
in behalf,of all those suffe:ers who may place themselves 
under his charge. ‘T'erms~—$7 to $8 per week 

May 6. T. T. SHELYE, M. W., Proprietor. 





LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 

$ the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 
lowing valuable newspapers. 
The National Eru. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 
The Independent—weekly. Kdited by Kev. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Key. George B. Cheever and Rev, 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by - 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.50 
a we) free of postage ; single numbers, 6cents. Price by 
mail, 

The Friend of Youth, superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. |., Bailey, Washington. Price, 
delivered free of postage, 62 1 2 cents a year; by mail, 50 
cents. 

May 1 G. W. LIGHT, 2 Cernbil) 

KOSSUTH IN NEW ENGLAND. 

E this day publish the Eloquent Speeches of the Great 

Magyar in New England, together with the Addresses 
made to him. by the Governor of Marsachusetts, the Mayors 
of the different cities which he visited, and the letters from 
various public bodies. ‘The volume also contains a succinct 
acconnt of his triumphal tour from city to city, and the 
manner in which he was received by the People. We have 
also added his most admirable Farewel: Speech made in the 
Br adway ‘labernacle, New York, in behalf of has Mother 
aud Sisters. together forming a volume of as eloquent and 
noble speeches as have ever been published in any language. 
Kossuth holds the c »pyrights, and wil’ receive all the profits 
arising from the sale of the work. This of itself should be 
inducenient enough to the friends of exiled patriotiem and . 
humanity to purchase the work, did they not receive more 
than a quid pro quo in the splendid speeches themselves. 
The volume is illustrated with a superb full-length portrait 
on copper of the great Orator, engraved expressly for this 
work, and decidedly the best likeness yet taken. Price $1. 
Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States. . 

O¢F- One hundred first rate agents wanted, to circulate 
the above work. Aug 12—3t 


‘ORMSBEE'S MINIATURE HOUSE, 
203 Washington, corner of Bromfield street, Boston. 
PATENT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, PHOTOTYPES, 

CABOTYPES— 
Largest in the World 
S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, are the 
agents for the Nutiona! Era, and are anthorised to re- 
ceive advertisements and subscriptions for us at the lowest 








June a 





rates. Their receipts are regarded as psyments. Their 
offices are at New York, 122 Nafsan street 
June 74 


Boeton, 10 State street 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 


TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chanery. Cadiz. Harriaon aonnty. Ohio fan 9, 





DAVID TURRENCE, NOTAKY PUBLIC, 
Xema, ( nio 
ILL take acknowleigments, depositions, affidavits, and 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 





National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Compuny; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally: also, tosell- 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 

oF Office—Galloway’s Buildings,up stairs—cornerroom, 

Sept. 19—ly 

A NEW PLOUGH 
HS just been patented. with an adjustable standard and 
beam, thatcan be made to run deeper or shallower and 

take more or lees land, at pleasure. The device is simple, 
not increasing the cost, and can be applied to either cast or 
wrought ploughs Rights by townshipr, counties, or States, 
can be had on easyterns. A few energetic business men, 
well recommended, are wanted as agents to sel) territory. 
For particulars, address, post paid, McABEE & SON, 

May 27. Canton, Ohio 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, C. 
C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Putents, will prepare the 
e necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact ail other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
questions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
United States or Kurope. He will procure re-hearings on 
rejected applications for patents, prepare new papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent, 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars)» 
clear statement of their dave, when immediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the informstion that could be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention. and the requisite steps to be taken to 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new.) will be 
promptly torwarded to them by mail 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

OF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Uffice. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H. 
L Elisworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness during the past seven years. Oct. 23. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 
TUS 

MAS UFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for six 

years Professor of Chemistry and Natura) Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open a 
correspondence with those wishing to purchase such arti- 
cles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to arrange. 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 
any house in New York. .-Terms cash. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 26 1852. 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 

WHOOPING-COUGH, CKOUP, ASTHMA, AND 

CONSUMPTION. 

Ase by the river, upon the bank thereof shall grow 

all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, and the 
fruit thereof shall be for meat and the leaf thereof for mea- 
icine.”’ 

Here was hope for the s'ck recorded long ago, and every 
year adds new proof to the assurance that these promises 
shall not fail. 

As Medical Science discovers and designates the reme- 
dies nature has given one by one, the diseases that afflict 
our race yield to the control ofart. Of all the maladies we 
suffer from, none has carried more victims to an uutimely 
grave than Consumption of the Lungs. Snbjoined we give 
some evidence that this teo may be cured, and that Pul- 
monary Complaints, in all their forms, may be removed by 
Cherry Pectoral. 

Space will not permit us to publish here any proportion 
of the cures it has effected, but the Agent below samed will 
furnish our Circular, free, whereon are full particulars and 
indisputable proof of these facts. 

Sufferers: read and judge for yourselves. 

For Influenza and Whooping Cough. 
NasuHVILLsB, TENN., June 26, 1851. 

Sir: I have repeatedly used your Cherry Pectoral for 
Whooping Cough and [nfiuenza, and have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a complete remedy. Four of my children 
have been afflicted with these diseases and the free use of 
the Pectoral has always afforded almost instant relief. 

JAMES GLOVER, 

We attest the truth of the above statement. 

M. McGINTY, Editor of the Nushville Wh g. 
J.M. ZIMMERMAN, Druggist. 


For a Consumptive Cough. 
PirtseuareH, Pa., Feb. 25, 1851 


Dear Sir: For three years I have been afflicted with a 
cough, so distressing that | frequently despaired of recuve- 
ry; much of the time [ was obliged to sit up al: night in 
my chair, as my cough would suffocate me when | laid down. 
Having used many remedies without much relief, | at last 
tried the Cherry Pectoral, which under Providence has cur- 
ed me altogether. I am with gratitude yours 

JAMES McCANDLESS. 


This is one of the numerous Cures of Asthma which 
have been accredited to Cherry Pectoral. 
Aveany, N. Y., April 17, 1848. 


Dear Sir: | have for years been afflicted with Asthma 
in the worst form, so that { have beea obliged to sleep in 
my chair for a larger t of the time, being unsbie to 
breathe on my bed. 1! had tried a great many medicines to 
no purpose, until my physician prescribed, as an experi- 
ment, your Chery Pectoral. 

At first it seamed to make me worse; but in less than a 
week I began to experience the most gratifying relief from 
its use; and now, in four weeks, the diseare is entirely re- 
moved. I can sleep ov. my bed with comfort, and enjoy 4 
state of health which | had never expected to enjoy. 

GEORGE 8S. FARANT, 
Commission and Forwarding Merchant. 
Dr. Aygsr, LowB.Lt. 


From the President of Amherst College, Edward 
Hitchcock, M. D., LL. D., &e. 
Amugrst, Sept. 12, 1848. 
Sim: [have used your Cherry Pectoral, in my own case 
of deep-seated bronchitis, and am satisfied, from its chem- 
ical constitution, that it is an »dmirable compound for the 
relief of laryngial and bronchial difficulties. If my opinicn, 
as to its superior character,can be of any service, you are 
at liberty to use it as you think proper. ian 
é 3 EDWARD HITCHCOCK. 


J.C. Aymr. 


Among the other distinguished authorities who have lent 
their names to recommend this preparation as the best 
known to them for affections of the lungs are: 

President Perkins, Vermont Med. College. 
Prof. Silliman, Yale College. 
Prof. Valentine Mott, New York. 
Prof. Cleaveland Bowdoin Med. College. 
Prof. Butterfield. Obio Med College. 
Canadian Journal of Medical Science. 

- Boston Med. ana Surgical Journal. 
Charleston (S. C.) Medical Keview. 
New semen hoe a“ a 

‘ enry C . S$ Senator. 

Hon. Geo. P. Mutsh, Am. Ambassador to Turkey. 
Gen. Emanuel! Bulnes, President of Chili. 
Kt. Key. Ea. Power, Lord Bishop 6f Toronto. 
Rev. Doct. Lansing, Brooklyn, New York. 
Archbishor Parcell, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Also, many eminent personages in foreign pacar ‘ 
ot in the more dangerous and distreasing disease 
othe Enngs , but also as a family medicine for occasional 
‘use, it is the safest, pleavantest, and best in the world. oa 
Prepared and gold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical 


. 





8 
aval tical Chemist, Lowell, Mass.,and sold by preety 














